HORSEMASTERSHIP By Margaret Cabell Self 


Illustrations by Sally Mason 

A complete study of methods 
of training the horse and the 
rider. Since every horse differs 
in reaction and temperament, 
the book contains fundamen- 


tal principles which must be 
taught rather than set rules, 
and suggests differeni ways 
and methods of carrying out 
the principles. IMlustrated $5.00 


CHAMPIONSHIP FIGURE SKATING 


By Gustave Lussi and Maurice Richards 


Ideal for beginners since it 
starts with the assumption 
that the reader cannot skate. 
Step by step, each of the ele- 
mentary, intermediate and 


CURLING By J. Ken Watson 


Canada’s outstanding curler 
sets down the strategy which 
has won him renown. Covers 
the fundamentals of the game 
and describes finished play. 


THE HOCKEY HANDBOOK 


The first really comprehensive 
book about ice nockey. The 
Canadian expert deals with 
every aspect of the game for 
player, coach and spectator. 


SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 


Barnard College, and Theresa W. 
Underwater and surface pho- 
tographs of swimmers in action 
illustrate clearly the nine basic 
strokes and sixty-seven stunts 
described. Numerous line 


advanced techniques is pre- 
sented in clear, complete de- 
tail. Charts, diagrams and 
photographs amplify the text. 

$3.75 


Tells how to choose a team, 
how to coach it, how to lead it 
to victory. Many photos and 
diagrams. 

$3.00 


Lloyd Percival 


He describes both fundamen- 
tal and advanced skills, and 
diagrams and discusses dozens 
of offensive and _ defensive 
plays. $3.75 


By Fern Yates, 

Anderson, North H. S., Des Moines 
drawings present patterns to 
follow both in class teaching 
and in the designing of water 
compositions. 

$4.00 


TEACHING PROGRESSIONS FOR THE SWIMMING INSTRUCTOR 


By Richard L. Brown 

A book of fundamental meth- 
ods of teaching which analyzes 
each of the nine basic strokes 
under the following divisions: 


objective, method, factors to 
be stressed, reasons for stress- 
ing factors, teaching tips. 
Every technique 


WINNING BASKETBALL PLAYS 


Edited by Clair Bee, Basketball Coach, Long Island University 


Analysis and diagrams for 300 
basketball plays originated by 
75 well-known coaches. The 


DESIGN FOR TENNIS 


cream of basketball strategy 
for coaches and players. 
$3.00 


By Mary K. Browne, former National Women's Tennis Champion 


A complete method of teach- 
ing and learning tennis. In- 
cludes information on the 
racket, strokes, court play, in- 
dividual and group instruction, 


court construction and care, 
tournaments and duties of offi- 
cials. Innumerabie _illustra- 
tions. 

$3.00 


BARNES TECHNIQUES LIBRARY 


$1.50 Each 
Designed and illustrated by 
TYLER MICOLEAU 


FOOTBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 
By Jim Moore, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, New Haven State Teachers College 
The book covers kicking, passing, running, 
tackling and lineplay as individual tech- 
niques and explains their role in the over- 
all picture of team offense and defense. 
Action drawings make this book invalu- 
able to coaches and players. 


BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES 
ILLUSTRATED 

By Forrest Anderson, Basketball Coach, 
Bradley University 

Graphically illustrates and describes the 
basic skills of tipping, passing, and retriev- 
ing, dribbling, basket shooting, pivot play, 
and fakes and feints. Excellent for coaches 
and players. Ready in December 


BASEBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 
By Ethan Allen, Baseball Coach, Yale Univ. 
Includes batting, base running, infield 
play, outfield play, pitching and catching, 
copiously illustrated. Serves the coach as 
a valuable text to supplement his instruc- 
tions and as a guide for home practice. 


BARNES SPORTS LIBRARY 


$1.50 Each 
WRESTLING, 
Revised Edition 
By E. C. Gallagher and Rex Peery, 
Wrestling Coach, University of Pittsburgh 
A completely rewritten and illustrated 
edition of the most popular basic textbook 
on wrestling. Contains added sections on 
the history of the sport, and a complete 
new set of conditioning exercises. 


SKIING, 

Revised Edition 

By Walter Prager, Coach, United Siates 
Olympic Ski Teams and Dartmouth College 
Incorporates all the improvements which 
modern equipment and new developments 
in techniques have brought about and 
presents basic fundamentals and tech- 
niques of both recreational and competi- 
tive skiing. Profusely illustrated. 


SELF DEFENSE, By Wesley Brown, Jr., 
ieut tc der, U. S. N. 


Contains tactics to use against the un- 
armed opponent, the strong armer, the 
mugger; others against a gunman, a knife 
or club wielder. Most all of them can 
be used by both men and women. Well 
illustrated. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY = 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 — 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE Dept. J. 51 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16 suum 
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Without obligation to you, make a “gym 
test’’ of Moore Gym Suits in your own 


gym. Discover for yourself that Moore 


Gym Suits ore best for: Beauty—they 
delight girls with their colorful high 
styling; Ruggedness—they bend, stretch, 


4 Are Moore Gym Suits Economical? Moore 
Gym Suits give long-term good performance 
for a reasonable price—parents and teach- 
ers ogree thot this is true economy. 


$ Are They Known for Long Life? Most 
Moore Gym Suits purchased in the freshman 
year are still being worn in the senior year. 
What's more, they often double as play- 
wear in the summer and cre ultimately 
passed on to younger sisters or friends. 


Insist on UNIFORMITY 
in your gym. Request our 
folder, “Why Gym Suit 


What Abou? Moore Fabrics? Moore “won- 
der fabrics’ are Sanforized and colorfast— 


and discover for yourself why Moore coh Suits are best ! 


twist and tumble with never a rip or 
tear; Performance—they work out on 
mat, apporatus and volley-ball court 
like true thoroughbreds. Send for sample 
Moore Gym Suits and prove to yourself 


that they are best in your gym 


carefully chosen for their stamina ond ability 
to stand up and look pretty for years. 


Can You Trust Moore Gym Suit Construc- 
tion? You certainly can! Moore Gym Suits 
ore beautifully finished inside and out, with 
lock-stitched seams, ond close with hordy 
snap fasteners. They are correctly propor- 
tioned to fit shoulders, bust, waist and hips. 


Will Girls Enjoy Their Styling? Their smart 
good looks put them in a class with expen- 
sive sportswear, and girls enjoy gym activi- 
ties in these colorful, flattering suits. 


Uniformity.” 


£. R. MOORE CO., 932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 


We'd like to "gym test” a couple of suits as you suggest, without obligation 
except to return the samples. Please send us: 


— 
(STYLE) (COLOR) 


(STYLE) (COLOR) 


School 
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Text 
Needs 


TEXTBOOK OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 
4th Ed. 776 pages, $4.50 


ELEMENTS OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 
2nd Ed. 330 pages, $3.50 


By WituiaM S. Dient, M.D. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Foundations and Principles 
By Lee BROWNELL 


and E. Patricia HAGMAN 


Series in Health Ed., Phys. Ed. and 
Rec. . . 514 pages, $4.50 


The CAMP COUNSELOR 


By Revet A. Benson, M.D. 
and Jacos A. GOLDBERG 


Series in Health Ed., Phys. Ed. and 
Rec. . . 337 pages, $4.50 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


AUTHORS 


Mary B. Rappaport is State Supervisor of 
Health Education of the New York State 
Department of Education. 

Dr. C. O. Jackson, editor of the Physical 
Educator, is a Protessor in the School of 
Physical Education, University of Illinois. 
A. E. “Joe” Florio, assistant professor of 
physical education at the University of 
Illinois, is an outstanding leader in safety 
education, and has served on publication 
committees of the National Safety Commis- 
sion. 


Bernice G. Wedum, M.D., is a Junior 
Associate in the Department of Pathology, 
Children’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Joseph Burnett, M.D., a Boston physician, 
has worked for many years with public 
schools in Massachusetts. 


Jack F. George is Director of Physical Edu- 
cation of the New Hampshire State De- 
partment of Education. Co-author Dr. 
Arthur B. Shedd is Director of Secondary 
School Services, also in the New Hampshire 
State Department of Education. 


Dr. Thomas E. McDonough, director of 
physical education at Emory University, is 
President of the College Physical Educa- 
tion Association and former Board Member 
and President of the Southern District of 
AAHPER. He was 1951 Chairman of the 
Havalanta Athletic Committee for Atlanta. 
Donald L. Moore is a member of the North- 
side Atlanta Kiwanis Club. 

Dr. Mildred B. Wohlford is Professor of 
Physical Education in the Department of 
Physical Education for Women, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman. ' 


Louise L. Roloff is studying for a doctorate 
degree at the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. She taught skiing to soldiers in Alas- 
ka during the war. 

The article on recreation for orthopedic 
patients was written by members of the 
staff of Oliver General Hospital, Augusta, 
Ga. They are Lt. Col. Ernest Dehne, chief 
ot the orthopedic section, Medical Service 
otf the Army, and American Red Cross 
worker Sue Lisso, case work supervisor; 
Betty McConnell, head recreation worker; 
and Terence Battey, chairman of the Gray 
Lady Service. 

Dr. Eleanor Metheny is professor of physi- 
cal education at the University of Southern 
California. She is a Fellow of the AAHPER 
and a former member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Dr. Dorothy La Salle is Associate Professor 
of Health and Physical Education, Division 
of Health and Athletics of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
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Famous Molded Aviator 
Watertight Inner Edge 
WHITE — RED — BLUE 


194 
$7.20 Doz. 


HEAD SHAPED 


Molded Aviator 
Inside Watertight 
Design 
White - Red - Blue 
Yellow - Green 


193 
$6.00 Doz. 


PRO TYPE 


SKULL CAP 
Pure Gum 
Hand Made 
White 


195 
$6.27 Dox. 


SWIMMER’S ACCESSORIES 
SWIM-AID NOSE CLIP 


Prevents water from entering nose. 
Aids correct breathing. 
Flesh-colored rubber. 

Sanitary Effective 
Recommended by physicians. 
Approved by Parents’ Magazine 

and Consumer Service. 


Display Packed $5.50 Doz. 


Light 


AUDIPHONE EARDRUM PROTECTOR 


Keeps out water—Admits sound. 
Soft rubber Easily fitted. 
Recommended by ear specialists. 
Two extra pairs with attractive display 
$1.85 Doz. 


COMBS 


Pocket size—5 inch. 
Packed in transparent clearview display 
$7.50 Gross 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 Broadway New York 1, N. Y. 
Write for Complete "B' Swim Wear Catalog 
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In This Issue 


e Do you wish you could be 
with the mountain-climbers 
pictured on the cover? If so, 
you can learn what you need 
to know about outing or 
mountaineering by reading 
the lead artiele (see page 5). 
Cover photograph is courtesy 
of U.S. Office of Education. 


e The Havalanta Games, in- 
ternational amateur athletic 
competition between Atlanta, 
Georgia, U.S.A., and Havana, 
Cuba, are described in an ar- 
ticle written especially for the 
Journat. Pictures show the 
main 1951 events. 


e In appreciation of that 
great pioneer in health and 
physical education, Thomas 
D. Wood, M.D., who passed 
away this year, we print the 
story of his life and contribu- 
tions—an inspiration to every 
AAHPER member. 


e Physical fitness should 
especially important during 
the present emergency. Be 
sure to read “This Is Where 
We Came In” and the story 
of the New Hampshire plan 
for preparing high school 
boys for military service. 
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and heavy tape selvages . 


launderings. 


ONLY HIGHEST QUALITY TOWELS 
MEAN TRUE ECONOMY! 


And that’s why McArthur towels are your best buy .. . 
Of double-thread weave, they feature the finest 2-ply yarns, 
color stripe down the side for greater strength at the center, 
. Each McArthur towel—Super- 
Gym or Super-Turk style—takes from 350 to 500 uses and 
Write today for information on the McArthur 
towel plan for your special needs! 


McARTHUR 


& SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Holland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville, 21, N. Y. 


Second Edition 


LUCAS—ELEMENTS OF 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


By Miriam Scorr Lucas, B.S., Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor, Department of 
Biological Science, Michigan State College 


This is an up to date textbook for 


pre - professional professional 
students. It is based on the author's 
teaching experience and on recom- 
mendations of instructors who have 
The 
second edition reflects the accepted 


used the text in their classes. 


leaning toward emphasis on student 
interest as the most stimulating ap- 
proach to the study. Cells and tis- 
sues are considered in relation to 
their functional importance. 


Second Edition, 357 Pages. 
158 Illustrations, 2 in Color. $4.75. 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Third Edition 


LEONARD’S GUIDE TO 
THE HISTORY OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Frep EuGene Lronarp, A.M., MD. 
Revised by Grorce B. ArrLeck, A.M., M.P.E 


Director, Health and Physical 
Division, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Formerly 
Education 


This classic work brings up to date 
the significant facts concerning the 
development of physical education 
through selected organizations es- 
The 
growth and ideas of physical educa- 
tion are described, from the times 
of the early Greeks and Romans, 
down to latter-day movements in var- 
ious countries, including the U. S. 


tablished around the world. 


Third Edition. 480 Pages. 
121 Illustrations. $5.50. 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Notices of Coming Events of general interest 
to the profession should be sent 
to the Editor. 


1951 
Nov. 5-9 


American College of Surgeons, 
San Franciszo 
Nov. 6, 7, 8 
Third National Conference on Physicians 
and Schools, Moraine-on-the-Lake Hotel, 
Highland Park, Ill. 
Nov. 11-17 
American Education Week 
Nov. 12-16 
Convention of the American Institute of 
Park Executives, Miami. 
Nov. 18-20 
6th Annual Industrial Recreation Confer- 
ence, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Nov. 26-29 
Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers, Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 26-31 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Philadelphia. 


1952 


Jan, 27-31 
Third National Conference of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, 
New York. 

Feb. 23-27 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators of the NEA, St. Louis. 

Feb. 26-27 
Southern District Convention, 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 

Mar. 17-19 
Midwest District Convention, Sheraton- 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Mar. 26-29 
Central District Convention, City Audi- 
torium, Topeka. 

Apr. 6-10 
Joint National and Southwest District 
Convention, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Apr. 16-19 
American C 
tional Convention, Chicago. 

Apr. 27-May 1 

Eastern District Convention, Eastland and 

Congress Square Hotels, Portland. 


22nd Na- 
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A Course in 


Outing and 
Mountaineering 


Suggestions for high school, college, or 
community groups as presented in 
the new NSWA Outing tac Guide* 


by LOUISE L. ROLOFF 


HE number of young men and 

women who are hiking, climb- 
ing, and camping in the mountains 
increases every summer. Many of 
them do not belong to hiking or 
mountaineering clubs. They need 
guidance and instruction. 

The safety committee of the Amer- 
ican Alpine Club reported that all 
of the fatal accidents during 1949 
occurred to young men between the 
ages of 17 and 21. Out of nine fatal 
accident victims in 1949, eight had 
practically no mountaineering ex- 
perience and six were not members 
of any organized group. 


A Successful Club 

The Iowa Mountaineers Club, 
one of the recognized mountaineer- 
ing clubs of the United States, has 
helped the State University of lowa 
in offering a two-semester-hour 
course in Outing and Moutaineer- 
ing. For many summers the lowa 
Mountaineers have conducted two- 
or three-week outings into the high 
mountains of Western United States 
or Canada. The cost per person has 
averaged around $40.00 per week. 

In July 1950, 24 high school Girl 
Scouts in Iowa City rented a large 
school bus and drove 2,000 miles on 
a two-week trip to Wyoming and 
Colorado. They camped for five days 
by a high mountain lake, hiked 
every day, and climbed a 13,000 ft. 
peak. 

*Official Aquatics, Winter Sports, and Outing 


Activities Guide, NSWA, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Price 50c. See back cover. 


Planning a Course 


A course can be planned for boys 
and girls, men or women, or both. 
It should include the following top- 
ics, or units of study: 


(1) Outings and Hiking 

(2) Equipment 

(3) Leadership 

(4) Mountaineer’s Code 

(5) Food and Water 

(6) Safety Factors and First Aid 

(7) Maps and the Compass 

(8) Technical Climbing 

(9) Mountaineering Literature, Ref- 
erences, and Sources of Equip- 
ment 


This article will not attempt to 
present all the details, nor to dupli- 
cate the content of a camping course. 
It is the wish of the author to list 
some helpful facts and suggestions 
and to give a few sources of informa- 
tion. 

Topics which might be included 
in this unit are various aspects of 
camp-craft and hiking; the selection 
of clothing, sleeping out-of-doors, 
tents and shelters, air mattresses and 
sleeping bags, how to maintain body 
heat, emergency bivouacs, suggest- 
tions for hikers, what to do if lost, 
and signaling. 


Basic Rules 

All basic rules of hiking apply in 
mountaineering. Above all, let the 
leader lead and never get ahead of 
the leader without his permission. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


No one should attempt to climb 
when not physically fit for the par- 
ticular trip. It is not fair to the 
others in the party. 

Always keep the hands free. Each 
individual should have his own 
knapsack for carrying his lunch, 
camera, jacket, and other personal 
articles. Never use the type of pack- 
sack with just one shoulder strap. 
If hiking in shorts, carry jeans in the 
knapsack. 

One should learn how to conserve 
energy when climbing. Do not lift 
the foot any higher than necessary. 
On a slope, use small steps upward, 
not long one. Swing the leg over ob- 
stacles, do not climb on them. On 
the trail, a person taking a small 
step is a problem to the leader. It 
is easier to lengthen the stride than 
to increase the number of steps per 
minute. 

An average normal pace is around 
three miles an hour, but in going 
uphill in high altitudes, a party 
averages only a 1,000-ft. gain in ele- 
vation per hour. The “mile” has 
little meaning in mountain climb- 
ing, and instead one thinks in terms 

(Continued on page 35) 
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TOP: “Two Level” instal- 
lation utilizes balcony for 
extra seating. INSET: 
Shows “recovered” bal- 
cony and main floor areas 
for regular use 


LEFT: High-Row type 
safely accommodates ex- 
tra large groups. 


RIGHT: Wall or. Movable 
types “nest” in 32%” 
Walls don’t support load. 


BELOW: Movable units 
can be easily and quickly 
moved by | or 2 persons. 


HERE ARE | 
THE FACTS! 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


ECONOMICAL! Safe, quickly accessible seating for maximum 
extra-revenue spectator capacity—at less cost than knock-down 
or built-in seating. 

SPACE SAVING! Recovers, for daily use, virtually entire floor 
area normally occupied by fixed seating. 


EASY TO HANDLE! Exclusive ‘Floating Motion” design. 
Each seat section “‘nests’’ snugly in 3214” of space, and may be 
opened a row at a time, as usage demands, while remaining rows 
remain “‘nested.” 


SAFE! Steel understructure supports the load. Solid, one-piece 
wood boards furnish additional strength. Four vertical steel uprights 
support each row. Seat sections open or close on twin rubber non- 
marking casters. Under “‘live’’ load, uprights bear on large steel 
shoes that avoid caster depressions in highly finished floors. 
STRONG! Stress tests of 400 pounds per linear foot indicate no 
apparent deflection. Rigid stability tests show no side-sway at 
peak of stress. 

GOOD LOOKING! Light color, natural wood finish, pro- 
tected with clear heavy-duty lacquer, complements and enhances 


every modern gymnasium. Steel understructure protected with 
baked-on enamel. 


Medart Telescopic Gym Seats Have Many 
ther Exclusive Features. Write For Catalog. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
‘3544 DEKALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
For 78 Years The Standard Of Quality 
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THIS 


N the last few months I’ve heard a 

lot of peyple starting to dust off 
that phrase “physical fitness.” We 
are beginning to talk about gearing 
our program to the war effort. We 
are beginning to push up our sleeves, 
sit up and take notice, and pull up 
out of our peacetime doldrums to do 
another “About Face!” Or is it “To 
the Rear, March!"’? 


Action in World War II 

Following the sudden outbreak of 
World War II, we rushed into ac- 
tion. We tried — no professional 
group tried harder than we did to 
“do something.” 

Well, here we are again at the 
same point in the plot—same song, 
second verse. Did we learn anything? 
Are we smart enough to use what 
we learned? 

I have in my files an open letter 
from the Secretary of War to the 
AAHPER, dated 1943. In part it 
reads: 


“The amount of military drill 
which can be. given in schools and 
colleges can also be given after in- 
duction into the Army, in a rela- 
tively short period of time, and un- 
der the most productive circum- 
stances. A good physical condition, 
however, cannot be developed in so 
short a space of time, and the physi- 
cal condition of a soldier is of prime 
importance to the War Department. 

“The War Depariment does not 
want to appear to advise upon the 
makeup of a curriculum, nor to go 
beyond outlining some of the ele- 
ments which the Army _ believes 
would be advantageous in its re- 
cruits. Of these, a good physical con- 
dition is extremely important and a 
knowledge of basic military drill 
relatively unimportant.” 


It is a polite letter, but it is a direct 
one. It says very bluntly: “You tend 
to your knitting, and we'll tend to 
ours. Your job, in wartime as in 
peacetime, is to help educate boys 
and girls to be fit to live, to work, 
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to pray, to love, to worship, to be 
good citizens who can—if necessary 
—fight to preserve their freedom to 
do these things.” 


Military Implications on Fitness 

Were they? Let me run through 
just a few of the findings of the 
Commission @n Implications of the 
Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams. No, I’m not going to regale 
you with the percent of rejections 
for eyes, ears, teeth, venereal dis- 
eases, and flat feet. Those figures are 
important, but they belong more 
particularly in that area of our pro- 
gram called Health Education. I’m 
going to stick to findings relating to 
the Physical Education activity pro- 
gram as such. 


1) Fifty to eighty percent of the 
boys in various groups lacked: the 
ability to swim; the endurance to 
walk distances, even without packs; 
the ability to run half a mile; the 
ability to perform heavy physical 
work; strength to lift, carry, or pull 
their own weight; and the funda- 
mental skills of falling, throwing, 
jumping, crawling, pushing, carry- 
ing, pulling, pivoting, dodging, and 
lifting. Were they physically edu- 
cated? 

2) Many trainees had very nega- 
tive attitudes towards sports, direct- 
ly traceable to their lack of skill and 
poor physical condition. When their 
condition improved and _ they 
learned skills, their attitudes were 
changed from negative to positive. 
Were they physically educated? 

3) The majority of trainees dis- 
played hesitancy and timidity in ac- 
tivities requiring courage or involv- 
ing physical contact. This timidity 
was noticeably absent in boys with 
records of previous athletic partici- 
pation. Which group was physically 
educated? 

4) Participation in competitive 
sports maintained morale after the 
end of the European war, in the rest 
areas, and in the battle zones. 

5) Military drill did not notice- 
ably improve physical condition. 
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IS WHERE WE CAME IN 


6) Many trainees, exposed for the 
first time in their lives to regular 
activity, good food, and a generally 
hygienic regimen, commented, in ef- 
fect: “I’ve never known what it was 
to feel good before. Why didn’t 
someone force me to get in shape?” 
Were they physically educated? 


7) Constant motivation was neces- 
sary to keep the boys participating 
strenuously in a training program, 
even though they were aware that 
their very lives might depend on 
their physical condition. 

8) Purposeful, progressive, inter- 
esting activity was more effective in 
maintaining condition than manda- 
tory routines. 

9) Information and understand- 
ing of the program was one of the 
best motivators, particularly among 
convalescents. 

10) Good tests, the purposes of 
which were understood, proved use- 
ful in motivation. 

11) When regular activity was 
discontinued or decreased, condition 
deteriorated at about the same rate 
that it was acquired. 

12) The success of training pro- 
grams varied with: the sharpness 
with which objectives were defined; 
the quality of leadership; the time 
spent in participation; the vigorous- 
ness of the program; the extent to 
which the program was geared to the 
objective. 


On the whole it is not a pretty pic- 
ture, but so much for the military. 


Scientific Statements on Fitness 


What about the scientists? What 
have they learned? Let’s look at a 
few stat2ments generally accepted by 
physiologists and/or psychologists. 
Many of these are found in The 
Role of Exercise in Physical Fit- 
ness, an Official statement prepared 
in 1943 by a joint committee of the 
AAHPER, the NEA, and the AMA, 
and endorsed by all three organiza- 
tions. 
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1) The normal heart and circula- 
tory system become stronger and 
more efficient in moving blood to ac- 
tive regions when repeatedly re- 
guired to do so. Prolonged inactiv- 
ity is marked by circulatory changes 
in the reverse direction. 

2) Exercise carried to “second 
wind” results in increased endur- 
ance. Exercise carried to exhaustion 
may do harm. 

3) Voluntary muscles increase in 
size and grow in strength when grad- 
ually increasing loads are placed on 
them to the point where their maxi- 
mal voluntary pulling power is in- 
volved. Climbing, lifting, pulling, 
pushing, leaping, jumping, and 
speed running are excellent muscle 
builders. Muscles weaken with rela- 
tive disuse. 

4) Exercise attempted beyond the 
capacity of the muscles is performed 
with strain and distortion by other 
muscles of the body. The effect may 
be to stretch, tear, and weaken the 
fixator muscles rather than to 
strengthen the supposedly active 
muscle. 

5) Repetition of the same exer- 
cise for the same number of times 
each day increases the skill with 
which the exercise is performed but 
does not strengthen the muscle. Mus- 
cle worked at the same external load 
level gradually deteriorates in physi- 
ological condition. 

6) The effects of 
transient. 


exercise are 


7) Fat abhors a working muscle; 
but a conditioned muscle which is 
not exercised is hungry for fat. 

8) An individual who attempts to 
maintain peak championship _per- 
formance level too long goes stale, 
loses interest and ability to perform. 

9) Persons out of training will 
need a period of conditioning 
marked by gradual return to full ac- 
tivity. 

10) A normal healthy child can- 
not do himself permanent organic 
injury by physical exertion; but par- 
ticipation in strenuous exercise—at 
any age—should be preceded by a 
medical examination. 

11) Individuals vary in their ca- 
pacity to benefit from exercise. 

12) The amount of effort actual- 
ly exerted by the individual will 
more significantly determine the con- 
tribution of the activity to his phys- 
ical fitness than will the rules or oth- 
er specifications that give form to 
that activity. 
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13) The psychological limit of 
performance is much lower than the 
physiological limit. Effort is usually 
discontinued becaues of discomfort, 
boredom, or dissatisfaction with re- 
sults rather than from temporarily 
disabling fatigue or exhaustion. One 
concomitant of athletic training is 
to raise the psychological limit and 
bring it closer to the physiological 
limit. 

14) People will do voluntarily 
and consistently only those things 
they enjoy doing. The human being 
will not consistently do something 
that is “good for him” unless it gives 
him satisfaction. 

15) Fitness is a specific as well as 
a general concept, but specific ‘“‘fit- 
nesses” can be built most quickly in 
a person whose body is a sound, well- 
functioning organism with strength, 
endurance, speed, agility’ and skill 
enough to perform the routine tasks 
of living without undue fatigue. 

16) The individual normally uses 
less than 10 percent of this potential 
energy in routine work. In an emer- 
gency he calls upon tremendous re- 
serves not usually used. 


The implications of each  state- 
ment can be pointed out, but for a 
professional people it seems to me 
that the writing on the wall is clear 
enough so that it can be read even 
by those who in patriotic hysteria 
are eager to run off in all directions. 
Forced exercise alone will not make 
boys and girls fit and keep them that 
way. Fitness is an on-going process 
which must ultimately be carried on 
voluntarily by the individual. 


Our Part in Building Fitness 


We cannot condition boys and 
girls in terms of specific “fighting fit- 
ness” needs and then keep them on 
ice until their number comes up. 
But we can educate them to build 
and maintain a condition suited to 
the needs of their present lives. On 
this foundation specific fitness for 
any emergency need can be readily 
built. The military has its program, 
and I have no quarrel with it. But 
it is not our program, because it does 
not have the same objectives. 

In wartime as in peacetime what 
we need is not just perspiration, but 
voluntary participation; not com- 
mands, but enthusiastic cooperation; 
not coercion, but competition; not 
mandates, but motivation; not ob- 
stacle courses, but fundamentals of 


movement; not judo, but strenuous 
contact sports; not fanaticism, but 
fun; not 300 yard runs against time, 
but strenuous games so exciting that 
the player forgets his breathlessness 
and pushes himself to second wind; 
not push-ups in the fourth grace, 
but satisfying activity requiring the 
use of the arms; not transient condi- 
tioning, but carry-over; not a hatred 
of activity, but the habit of partici- 
pating in strenuous activity because 
it gives satisfactions; and fundamen- 
tal to it all, not temporarily muscled 
physical illiterates, but skilled and 
educated human beings with cour- 
age, initiative, and the habit of be- 
ing active and feeling fit. 

Education through physical edu- 
cation has long been a peacetime ob- 
jective of our program. It is a war- 
time objective too, the only defensi- 
ble wartime objective. Let's use the 
wartime impetus to improve our 
programs, to get time, money, facili- 
ties, enquipment, and support for 
operating our programs. Let’s make 
our programs more strenuous, as 
many of them should be. But let's 
do it in terms of our own objectives. 
Let’s tend to our own knitting. 

In the early days of World War II 
many of us were shocked to hear one 
of our leaders say: “This war will 
be won by. boys now in the junior 
high school. It’s up to us to get them 
ready.” Time proved him right. 
This time the haul may be even 
longer. Boys and girls now in the 
elementary school will probably have 
to help us win this one. A world at 
war may be the only world many of 
them will ever know. 

If so, it seems even more urgent 
that we do not dissipate our energies 
getting them only fit to die; let’s help 
them get fit to live, fully, freely, with 
health, with satisfaction, and with 
the joy and fun which should be 
their birthright. Then if they must 
die, at least they will have lived 
fully and joyously for their few brief 
years. The tragedy of this generation 
can so easily be: 

Not that they sleep, but that they sleep 
so dreamlessly; 

Not that they die, but that they never 
lived. 

Our job is to help them live! 


This article is adapted from an address given at 
the annual convention of ‘he Southwest District 
Association, Reno, Nevada, April 5, 1951. 
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HELP YOUR PLAYERS 
FULL SPEED LONGER 


1. The important “P-F" rigid wedge helps 
keep the weight of the body where it be- 
longs—on the outside of the normal foot, 
decreasing foot and leg muscle strain and 
fatigue, increasing comfort. Z 


Sponge rubber cushion, 


means 
POSTURE FOUNDATION 


*Trade Mark 


FREE ! New 1951-52 edition, “Basket- 
ball Hints” booklet by “Ozzie” Cowles, 
Coach at University of Minnesota and for- 
merly University of Michigan and Dartmouth 
College. Diagrams, winning plays, training 
rules... heip for every player. Write today! 
Athletic Dept., P. O. Box 327, Watertown 
72, Mass. 


The X-ray shows how “P-F”’ lessens 
foot and leg muscle strain and fa- 
tigue . . . helps increase the endur- 
ance of your players. Other comfort 
and fast-action features include 
tough, molded, non-marking soles 
with traction tread for quick stops 
and starts . . . sponge cushion insoles 
and heels . . . extra quality army 


duck loose-lined, ventilated uppers 
and air eyelets for greater playing 
comfort. 

Get your team “off on the right 
foot” with the right footwear. 
Whether you buy the shoes or the 
players buy their own, insist on 
“P-F” Basketball Shoes. 


Ask for up.” Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 
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SEAL-O-SAN,. 


oper is no substitute for fundamental training in 
sketball and there is no substitute for Seal-O-San in 
surfacing your basketball floor,” says Cliff Wells. 
il-O-San and good basketball floors are teammates. 
and sure footing which are so necessary in basket- 
re insured by Seal-O-San Finish.” Coaches like Cliff 
Wells and Adolph Rupp don’t insist on Seal-O-San with- 
out ¢ause. They’ve learned through years of experience 


that they can depend upon Seal-O-San with assurance that 
CLIFF WELLS SAYS: it produces the finest possible basketball playing surface. 


AL: AN Tes} Seal-O-San this year. 

and good 
basketball 
| | floors are 
teammates !" 4 


Tulane’s Fieldhouse Floor 
is finished with safe, durable, 
non slippery Seal-O-San. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA TORONTO, CANADA 


Digest sent free to coaches. All others enclose 25¢ 
handling fee. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city STATE 
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Highlights 


From the 33rd National Recreation Congress 


October 1-5, 1951 


Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts 


IFTEEN-HUNDRED recreation 
leaders from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and from Japan, Canada, and 
the Philippines, met in Boston from 
October 1-5 to discuss recreation in- 
terests and problems, to learn new 
recreation skills, to exchange ideas, 
and to practice what they preach. 
Excerpts* from some of the dis- 
cussion groups are as follows: 


Industrial Recreation 

Employee recreation programs 
help cut absenteeism and reduce 
labor turnover. . . . What a worker 
does after he leaves the factory has a 
decided effect on the way he per- 
forms his job the next day. The 
man who plays softball, participates 
in a ceramics class, or takes part in 
a choral group in the evening, will 
be able to perform his daily work 
with greater dispatch and efficiency 
than the man who spends his time 
in a tavern.... Mr. William S. Simp- 
son of Raybestos-Manhattan, Incor- 
porated, stated: “You can hire hu- 
man energy for mechanically-oper- 
ated machines, but you can not hire 
enthusiasm or good will and initia- 
tive. This must come from good 
employee-management relations of 
which employee recreation is a ma- 
jor activity.” 


National Defense and Recreation 

Providing recreation for personnel 
of the armed forces is a very impor- 
tant assignment. . . . The wise and 
constructive use of the free time of 
our soldiers, sailors, and marines is 
of increasing concern to the Ameri- 
can public, particularly to the par- 
ents of the young men and women 
who serve in the armed forces. , . . 
Relations between military and com- 
munity should be on the basis of co- 


*Copies of Proceedings of the 33rd National 
Recreation Congress will be available at $2.25 per 
copy from the National Recreation Association, 
$15 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


operation and co-ordination. . . The 
serviceman is a displaced person. 
His foster town should assist in de- 
veloping his sense of being part of 
the community. . . . There are still 
areas in our country where service- 
men and women are unwanted out- 
siders. 


State Recreation 

There is a growing need for state 
recreational services. . . . The larger 
cities that have for many years aided 
and assisted the smaller communi- 
ties and towns of the state find that 
they are often called upon for con- 
sultant services at an expense of time 
and money not covered in their local 
budget or program. . . . A state rec- 
reation agency or recreation con- 
sultant can be of great help to com- 
munities interested in establishing 
recreation programs by providing 
information on enabling and per- 
missive legislation, areas and facili- 
ties, leadership, finance, and _pro- 
grams. A state managing authority 
for recreation would also promote 
standards, help recruit and train vol- 
unteer recreation leaders, and dis- 
seminate ideas and plans by means 
of correspondence, conferences, and 
workshops. 


College Training for Recreation 

The number of students in col- 
leges and universities taking recrea- 
tion training increased from 1,000 
in 1948 to 1,825 in 1950. The num- 
ber of institutions offering recrea- 
tion training increased from 35 in 
1948 to 53 in 1951... . Emphasis was 
placed by administrators of recrea- 
tion agencies and college educators 
on the need for state-wide plans of 
certification for recreation person- 
nel as a means to upgrade the pro- 
fession. . . . Interneships and field 
work for recreation students in all 
types of recreation agencies must be 
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established if colleges and universi- 
ties are to provide America with 
qualified recreation leaders. 


Midget Players 


Delegates overwhelmingly agreed 
that 12-year-olds should not partici- 
pate in competitive physical activi- 
ties such as Little League Baseball 
outside their community for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) Traveling is too 
strenuous for this age level; (2) 
Games and activities that are too 
highly organized tend to lessen the 
fun and joy, essential to children of 
this age. 


Recreation for the Older Person 


In order to enjoy living, one 
should be mentally well, physically 
well, and be a contributor to soci- 
ety. . . . Older people need to take 
part in recreation activities. They 
need to contribute, to serve society 
in order to gain a sense of belonging 
and of worth. . . . Life and activity 
go together and an elderly person 
should keep active and have outside 
interests. . . . Private and public rec- 
reation agencies have a responsibil- 
ity to provide suitable places, leader- 
ship, and equipment for the aged. 


Recreation Surfaces 


In response to a questionnaire-sur- 
vey distributed by a surfacing com- 
mittee to community recreation 
agencies on their most distressing 
surfacing problems, the following 
were listed most frequently: (1) The 
need for a multiple-use surface; (2) 
The need for a_ satisfactory dust- 
eliminator; (3) The need for suit- 
able surfacing material to place un- 
der fixed apparatus. The Cincinnati 
Public Recreation Dept. has prepared 
a film on surfacing titled “Laying a 
Rubber Surface on a Play Area.” 
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EPAIR of damage to the locomo- 
R tor system followed by restora- 
tion of function is the primary aim 
of orthopedic management. The 
medical contribution to this consists 
largely in providing the proper set- 
ting under which the patient can re- 
cover. The rate and extent of recov- 
ery, however, is largely up to the 
patient’s recuperative powers and 
will to get well. 

Both of these factors—recupera- 
live power and will to recover— 
depend on an optimal frame ol 
mind. This, though present in the 
majority of patients who are young 


and in good health, meets some dif- 
ficulties in connection pro- 
longed treatment and_ hospitaliza- 
tion. Medical recreation has been 
found to be a useful adjunct in 
creating and promoting the ideal 
psychological setting for recovery. 


Organization of Program 
Individual day-by-day consulta- 
tion with doctor, medical social 
worker, and recreation worker on 
each case is impractical and time- 
consuming. The planning of recrea- 
tional work is, therefore, left to the 
initiative of the recreation worker 


Enjoying a game of Chinese Checkers at the U. S. 97th General Hospital, Frankfurt, 

Germany, are (left to right) Cpl. James R. Fennessy of Providence, R.I.: Othar C. 

Cassidy of Martinsville, Wa.; Mrs. H. G. Fuller of Utica, N. Y., American Red Cross 
“Gray Lady” Service; and Charles B. Jordan of Spurger, Tex., U. S. Navy. 


U. S. Army Photograph 


Cpl. Henry Jones, Korean veteran of Texarkana, Ark. (at Walter Reed Hospital), 


will soon have a handsome bracelet finished for some lucky girl. 


Keeping busy 


helps to keep his mind off his troubles and the smiling approval of Mrs. Frances 
Dickey, Washington, D. C., helps too. 


American Red Cross Photo 


Planned recreation 


helps speed recovery 
of orthopedic patients 
in military hospitals 


after she has been familiarized with 
the medical limitations, and the in- 
dividual and group problems of pa- 
tients. Whenever indicated, with 
frequency depending on the situa- 
tion, the ward officer meets with the 
medical recreation worker to discuss 
the over-all and/or individual rec- 
reation programs. The medical so- 
cial worker and recreation worker 
hold weekly conferences to discuss 
individual patients. 

In order to facilitate medical care, 
patients with similar therapeutic 


problems are concentrated on spe- 
cial wards. Beyond this it becomes 
apparent that these patients not 
only have needs for similar medical 
treatment, but also present problems 


of adjustment. The group princi- 
ples that apply to special medical 
problems can be applied on the 
same wards to recreational pro- 
grams. For convenience of discus- 
sion, the following are the four 
main phases of treatment: (1) Post- 
operative and Post-traumatic Phase; 
(2) Traction Phase; (3) Ambula- 
tory Phase; and (4) Disposition 
Phase. 


Main Phases of Treatment 


(1) Post-operative and Post- 
traumatic Phase 


Medical Focus; This phase of 
treatment includes those patients 
who have to concentrate all their 
energy on getting well, following 
the first few days after an operation 
or an accident. The majority of 
these patients are found on the post- 
operative wards. 

Medical Social Work Focus: ‘This 
is a period of patient’s early adjust- 
ment to a military hospital and to 
injury, characterized by a centering 
of attention on self, and concern 
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We Prescribe 


RECREATION 


by members of the staff of 
OLIVER GENERAL HOSPITAL 


with injuries because of the un- 
known elements pertaining to the 
severity of the injury and to the 
limitation of motion. The patients 
need and receive a great deal of at- 
tention from ward personnel. The 
medical social worker may be called 
upon to send messages to the pa- 
tient’s family regarding his injury or 
to help him with a situation he is 
no longer able to handle himself be- 
cause of his injury and hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Medical Recreation Focus: Dur- 
ing this period, the recreation work- 
er gets to know the patient and rec- 
ognizes interests to be followed up 
later. Planned recreational activi- 
ties are not necessary. 


(2) Traction Phase 

Medical Focus: This phase of 
treatment includes those patients 
who have regained their balance 
and general health following. the 
first few days after injury or opera- 
tion. They are generally well and 
healthy but limited in their radius 
of activity by an injury that requires 
them to stay in bed. The majority 
of these patients are found on the 
traction wards. 

Medical Social Work Focus: In 
this period the patient may be the 
center of traction but not attrac- 
tion, as he loses his identity as an 
individual in a group of similar pa- 
tients; no longer needing and receiv- 
ing special attention from ward per- 
sonnel. He is more familiar with 
all aspects of his illness and length 
of hospitalization. During this pe- 
riod the medical social worker and 
recreation worker, sometimes with 
the doctor as a member of the team, 
try to evaluate the patient’s per- 
sonality, needs, and interests. 

Medical Recreation Focus: Both 
individual and group recreation are 


essential at this period. Individual 
recreation needs are often discussed 
with the medical social worker. Fre- 
quently, the recreation worker works 
individually with a patient until he 
has gained sufficient skills and self- 
confidence to participate with other 
patients. Both individual and group 
recreation can be combined in one 
activity where plans are made to 
single out certain patients who may 
need recognition, acceptance, and 
help in coming into the group. 

An example of such an activity is 
a quiz (sports, musical, public 
events, general) based on mutual 
interests of the patients. Usually 
the ward is divided into two or more 
teams, as the spirit of competition 
creates interest and also gives the 
patients an opportunity to be active 
through vocal expression. Individual 
attention is given those patients 
who need status in the group by 
directing questions to them that 
they can answer. Some knowledge of 
the patient’s personality plus skill- 
ful observation and direction of 
group inter-action is required to in- 
clude the shy patient, the aggressive 
patient, the restless patient, the apa- 
thetic patient, and the irritable pa- 
tient. 

An example of individual recrea- 
tion is demonstrated in the case of 
Cpl. Banker who had been in the 
hospital six months with a_ frac- 
tured leg. The medical social work- 
er in interviews learned that much 
of Cpl. Banker’s hostility and un- 
pleasantness to patients and ward 
personnel stemmed from his lack of 
understanding of his progress in 
treatment. A patient with similar 
injuries, admitted on the same day, 
had received braces and was ambula- 
tory, whereas Cpl. Banker was still 
in traction. The doctor and medical 
social worker together helped the 
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American Red Cross Photo 

Every day is “fly time” for Pfc. Donald 

McDermott, Morgantown, Va., at Walter 

Reed Hospital. McDermott holds the 

Bronze Star award for a hazardous mis- 

sion and has had a rough time, but 
look at that grin! 


patient to understand why he had 
to remain longer in traction. 

The recreation worker attempted 
to help the patient become accepted 
by the group. This was accomplished 
first by teaching him cribbage and 
instigating games between him and 
other patients. Gradually, the pa- 
tient showed interest in helping 
plan the ward recreation program 
in which he had refused to partici- 
pate in the past on the basis he did 
not like the programs. One activity 
he suggested was particularly good 
and the recreation worker adapted 
it, with his help, so that he received 
credit and appreciation from his 
fellow patients. The community 
volunteer discovered Cpl. Banker 
was interested in magic and she ar- 
ranged for a local amateur magician 
to come out once a week and teach 
him tricks he could do in bed. He 
became so proficient that he enter- 
tained other patients and was wel- 
comed and accepted by the group. 


(3) Ambulatory Phase 

Medical Focus: This phase of 
treatment includes those patients 
whose general health is normal, but 
who still have partial disability. 
They are not bedridden, but their 
radius of activity is still limited 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Wilson and Eastern High Schools, Washington, D. C 


S the football season opens, there 
will be the usual number of ar- 
ticles about the hazards of the game. 
Many will predict the death of sev- 
eral players throughout the nation. 
It is unfortunate that football is 
blamed for so much of the grief in 
athletics, since most of the serious 
and fatal accidents occur in sand-lot 
and unorganized games.! A survey 
of football in the high schools of 
Massachusetts conducted by the writ- 
er in 1929 to 1932, inclusive, showed 
only one permanent injury and no 
fatalities; yet an average of 5,000 
boys participated.? A truly remark- 
able record! 

Because of the discussion the game 
always precipitates, the experiences 
of Boston high schools for the past 
30 years are worthy of consideration. 
During this time 15 schools, with a 
16th over the last ten years, played 
a regular schedule of 6 to 8 games. 
Each season 750 to 800 boys partici- 
pated, averaging- 15 to 18 years of 
age. One of the causative factors in 
injuries was found to be the playing 
in fields and parks with baseball dia- 
monds for a playing surface or in 
fields without grass. More consid- 
eration should be given to practice 
“New England Journal of Medicine, Vol. 223, 
Sept. 26, 1940 


2American Journal of Physical Education, Octo 
ber, 1933. 


Football 
Can Be Sate 


Beston high schools have a system— 
and a record of which to be proud! 


by JOSEPH BURNETT, M.D. 


| 
fields, because it is there that many 
accidents happen. 


Medical Attention at Games 


One of the most forward-looking 
steps ever taken in an attempt to re- 
duce and minimize injuries was in- 
troduced in Boston in 1920. The Di- 
rector of Physical Education passed 
a rule making it mandatory that a 
doctor be present at all games, and 
that he have complete charge of all 
the players during the games. At the 
start of the season, the school doc- 
tor now eliminates diabetics, under- 
weights, cardiacs, and others, but 
boys injured in the games return 
only with the consent of the athletic 
physician. 

Not only is the doctor present to 
attend all injured but to remove 
those physically unfit. This is a very 
important part of his work. Thus, 
he avoids overfatigue wherein “star” 
players remain in the game too long. 
Overexertion and prolonged activi- 
ty find many boys ‘‘burned out” by 
the time they reach college. The 
younger the boy the more this ap- 
plies. Too often the coach or the 
trainer supervises all injured play- 
ers; coaches often overrule doctors 
in such matters. Properly done, the 
system used in Boston creates very 
little friction. 


Strictly speaking, the duties of the 
doctor are confined to the playing 
field. However, when a boy is in- 
jured and needs hospital attention, 
he is sent to the Boston City Hospi- 
tal, where any care required is given 
and the boy hospitalized, if neces- 
sary. If the boy’s family prefers to 
move him to another hospital, this is 
always permissible. Boys kept at the 
above hospital are followed by the 
writer. All fees — medical, dental, 
and hospital — are met by the De- 
partment of Physical Education. 
This includes bills presented by the 
family doctor. Boys losing front 
teeth are provided with the neces- 
sary dentistry and dentures. 


Handling of Injuries 


Dislocations of the fingers, elbows, 
and shoulders are reduced at the 
game, thus avoiding anesthesia and 
unnecessary pain. They are also 
readily reduced because muscle 
spasm has not set in. Boys with ma- 
jor dislocations are kept out of 
games for five and a half to six 
weeks. Shoulder cases resume wear- 
ing an abduction strap, further help- 
ing to prevent the chronic shoulders 
resulting from too short an interval 
after reduction and inadequate after- 
care. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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FIVE PLIES 
FOR LONGER 


DOUBLE 
VALVE 
POSITIVE. 
BALANCE 
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GREAT PENNBILT BASKETBALL WITH THE 
GRIP-GRAINW COVER FOR FINGER-TIP CONTROL 


Here is the Pennsylvania PB-6 Basketball with the new scuff- every ball with the exclusive Five-Pole construction method § 


proof Grip-Grain cover designed for perfect “feel”, ease of for over-all excellence, quality and long wear. The PB-6 iy 
handling and finger-tip control. Another advancement in features the double valve for positive balance. Official in size, 
Pennsylvania’s continuing program of research and develop- | weight and performance, the Pennbilt PB-6 Basketball gives 

ment. The finest high-quality materials go into the making of the ultimate in court performance from dribbling, passing and 

every Pennbilt PB-6. Pennsylvania’s master craftsmen build shooting to sharp, true backboard and rim rebounds. 


SANCTIONED 


For Official Interscholastic Play by National Federation of High Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ATHLETIC 
GOODS 


Pennsylvania won this seal of approval on the basis of top playing perform- 
ance—performance guaranteed by rigorous tests and constantly high manu- 
facturing standards. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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(Continued from page 14) 
Of all the injuries, probably the 
most common and the one most like- 
ly to be permanent is the traumatic 
knee. Boys with injured knees should 
be removed at once and if they are 
limping should be kept out. A sec- 
ond blow or trauma in the same af- 
ternoon should never be allowed. 

Many experts state that boys un- 
der 16 should not be allowed to play. 
Up to that age they are subject to 
rapid skeletal growth with muscular 
and ligamentous strength that does 
not always keep pace with their bony 
growth. Their legs are long and 
theif joints loose; they are clumsy 
and do not coordinate well. They 
are immature with epiphyseal lines 
not yet fused. Knee injuries at this 
age may and often do result in a 
joint that is never able to stand the 
stress of ordinary sports.* 

All injured knees should have 
careful and adequate physiotherapy. 
Complete rest, crutches, and guard- 
ed weight bearing are often neces- 
sary. Many are allowed to resume 
play with the leg well strapped ac- 
cording to the “Duke Simpson” tech- 
nique. This is excellent, provided 
the knee is well at the time. Too 
often the strapping is used to make 
up for the inherent weakness in the 
knee itself. 

Fractures involving the leg, espe- 
cially both bones, should be placed 
in traction and the patient sent to 
the hospital, thus eliminating pain 
and more important the danger of 
making a compound fracture out of 
a simple one, by faulty handling. In 
Boston all ankles are strapped before 
each game. This provides good sup- 
port for the lateral motion. It is 
especially required where there is a 
history of previous injury. Bad 
sprains should have physiotherapy 
and X-ray examination.* 

Head injuries in all athletic events 
are wrongly handled. in one or all 
of three ways, namely, sponging the 
face with water, some of which al- 
most chokes the boy; shaking the 
head or slapping the face; or break- 
ing an ampoule of aromatics over his 
nose to choke him. This practice is 
universal and is fundamentally 


3New England Journal of Medicine, Vol. 223, 
Sept. 26, 1940, Editorial. 
‘Dr. A. Thorndike, Athletic Injuries. 
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wrong. These boys should be re- 
moved from the game. Many can be 
returned after a brief respite. Some 
do not lose consciousness but be- 
come confused and have to be re- 
moved. Their injuries are hard to 
diagnose. It is better to play it 
“safe”; thus, dazed and “punch 
drunk” boys will not be in the game 
needlessly. 

All boys with real head injuries 
or concussions should be put to bed 
and studied. Headaches, nausea, 
vomiting, and vertigo associated with 
trauma to the head or face should 
not be ignored. A little more than 
two-thirds of all the fatalities in 
football come from head and spine 
injuries.® 

Tingling and numbness in the ex- 
tremities must be considered indica- 
tive of spinal cord irritation until 
ruled out. With such symptoms, boys 
should be removed to a hospital on 
a stretcher for study. 

In 31 years, only one broken neck 
has occurred in Boston high schools. 
Proper fitting headguards are a must 
for boys and considerable research is 
underway to improve them. They 
cut down the incidence of head 
cases and wounds of the upper half 
of the face. Playing with plaster 
casts and other equipment of a ques- 
tionable nature should be stopped. 
No one should be protected at the 
risk of another. Modern shoulder 
pads have almost eliminated frac- 
tured clavicles. 

While proper equipment has been 
provided, some do not believe in 
it. One boy without chest pads suf- 
fered two broken ribs and a punc- 
tured lung. Their use could have 
prevented hospitalization and a 
month out of the game. Coaches 
should check this constantly. Many 
oldtimers think such padding un- 
necessary, but it is necessary because 
modern football combines more 
blocking and speed than the game of 
yesterday. 

Many boys are subject to trauma 
in the lower back from a punch, a 
kick, from being kneed, or by being 
accidentally fallen on. Often this 
appears to be just a contusion. When 
in doubt the boy should be sent to 
micturate. Often hematuria will be 


‘Dr. F. R. Eastwood, Survey of the American 
Football Coaches Association. 

®This Week Magazine, Boston Sunday Herald, 
Nov. 27, 1949. 


found, and once it is discovered, the 
boy should be put to bed and com- 
plications avoided. 


Other Factors in the Plan 


Prior to 1930, games were seldom 
postponed because of weather condi- 
tions. In Boston they are postponed 
or cancelled because of extremes in 
weather. In 1949 an “all star” game 
was first postponed because of a 
muddy field and then cancelled be- 
cause the ground was frozen. High 
and preparatory schools should ob- 
serve such conditions. Not only are 
injuries such as abrasions, lacerated 
wounds, and broken bones enhanced 
by poor playing conditions but the 
frequency of colds and upper respira- 
tory infections is increased. This 
accounts for a lot of the absenteeism 
from school. 


The officials at the games are men 
of experience and judgment selected 
through the office of the Director of 
Physical Education. They are need- 
ed to control the exuberant emotions 
so prevalent among high school boys. 
There is an unruly element in all 
crowds which, if not stopped, can 
ruin the game. To avoid this, teach- 
ers are scattered through the crowd 
to act as monitors. Night games are 
harder to control. More than one 
game a week is never allowed be- 
cause it overtaxes the heart and pro- 
duces tired and weary players. Games 
should be played between schools 
comparable in size, numbers, and 
financial background. As one doctor 
said after his team played in an un- 
equal contest, “We were not only 
beaten badly, but we had a lot of 
injuries, and the boys were so tired 
it took three weeks to recover.” 

From every conceivable angle, pro- 
tection is provided. The coaches are 
men chosen, first, because they are 
teachers, and second, because they 
are men with athletic experience ca- 
pable of handling boys. Many have 
served for years in the same school. 
About six years ago, their numbers 
were increased when junior teams 
were added to allow more to play. 
These younger boys require more at- 
tention because of their awkward- 
ness, lack of knowledge, and lack of 
condition—prime requisites against 
injuries. 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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These trim, strong Porter backstops swing 
up to the ceiling to “clear the air” for 
main court play, and to give spectators 
unobstructed vision. 


in the men’s gymnasium at North Texas State Teachers’ H 
College, Denton, Texas, the practice courts are equipped 4 
| with four Porter 221B Balicony-type Swing-up Basketball 
| Backstops and 208B Rectangular Plywood Backboards. 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


a . Whether it’s “deep in the heart of Texas” or almost anywhere 
2 in the U.S.A., you'll find Porter basketball backstops and 
gymnasium apparatus in use in leading schools, universities, 

clubs and community houses. The reason is that Porter 
"fe apparatus looks right, works right, is right. It goes with 
ae modern or modernized gymnasium buildings because it is 
up-to-date in every detail. Yet, Porter equipment is backed 4 
by nearly a century of quality manufacturing experience. Sy 


| You can entrust your planning problems to 
Porter's engineering staff, and be confident of 
getting ical and thoroughly satisfactory 
solutions. No obligation. Write today. 


THE J. E. PO RT tc i CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W_ 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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(Continued from page 13) 
pending recovery from their injuries 
or reconstructive procedures. They 
are found on ambulatory wards. 

Medical Social Work Focus: Many 
of these patients, as soon as they are 
out of bed, want to go home to see 
their families, visit ill relatives, or 
attempt to solve marital, financial, 
or other problems at home. The 
medical social worker is kept busy 
reafhirming the doctor’s explanation 
to the patient why he cannot go 
home and why he must gradually 
resume activity in order for medi- 
cal treatment to be most effective. 
The medical social worker continues 
to assist him in expressing and 
working out his feelings about his 
limitations, especially as these relate 
to other home problems. 

Medical Recreation Focus: The 
recreation worker, recognizing the 
patient’s need for activity, attempts 
to plan a program that will fit the 
individual patient’s needs and _ al- 
low for increased activity as medi- 
cally approved. Because he will be 
in the hospital for some time, she 
tries to interest him in a_ hobby. 
Such hobbies as photography, fish- 
ing, collecting, and music will help 
fill his leisure time but will not be 
overly energetic. 

The ambulatory patient is fre- 
quently a member of the Patient- 
Planning Council where he helps 
plan and conduct the ward and rec- 
reation hall activities. Perhaps he is 
not able to participate in a ping: 
pong tournament, but he can con- 
duct or referee the activity for other 
patients. Often interest or talent in 
music and art that was noted when 
the patient was bed-fast can be en- 
couraged to a greater extent when 
he becomes ambulatory. 

The volunteer helps bring the pa- 
tient into the community with su- 
pervised sight-seeing tours, concerts, 
picnics, and visits in private homes. 


(4) Disposition Phase 

Medical Focus: This phase of 
treatment includes those patients 
who approach maximum benefit 
from hospitalization or who have 
sufficiently recovered to return to 
duty. Those who are unable to do 
so may resume the occupation they 
held prior to hospitalization or with 
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a permanent handicap have to re- 
sume their social obligations under 
a different occupation. The major- 
ity of these patients are found on 
reconditioning wards. 

Medical Social Work Focus: A 
small percentage of patients may 
develop hospitalitis—finding it more 
pleasant to remain in the protected 
hospital environment than to go 
back to duty or to go home. These 
patients need help in working out 
some of their difficulties so they can 
return with a different or modified 
attitude toward their situation. 

Another small group are fearful 
of going home because it sometimes 
means learning another trade or 
profession. This group needs their 
self-confidence restored and _ the 
medical social worker capitalizes on 
their strengths, pointing the 
things the patient can still do. Some 
are self-conscious about their physi- 
cal appearance, their built-up shoe, 
their crooked arm, and if single, 
they wonder what their chances are 
for tMarriage, what attitude the 
family will take. These feelings and 
problems are discussed with the pa- 
tients by the medical social worker 
both individually and in groups. 
The majority of these patients, how- 
ever, are able to manage on their 
own and return to duty or to the 
community with plans for a job or 
further education. 

Medical Recreation Focus: The 
recreation worker works with the 
medical social worker and volun- 
teer in helping to get the patient 
back into the community. Those 
patients who need particular help 
are given individualized recreation, 
plus the usual group activities. Usu- 
ally the recreation worker has 
known the patient during his entire 
stay in the hospital and is aware of 
his interests and needs. Discussions 
with the medical social worker keep 
both aware of “where he is” in his 
adjustment to discharge from the 
hospital. 

For the patient who is nearly 
ready to be discharged from the hos- 
pital, the recreation worker plans 
with him activities that he enjoys 
and that will give him a great deal 
of responsibility in order to help 
him to regain a feeling of indepen- 
dence. This might include his be- 
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ing in charge of a hobby group, or 
showing 16mm films to bed-patients. 

Another recreational activity for 
the disposition patient who needs 
help in regaining self-confidence is 
working with the recreation worker 
in planning and conducting off-post 
trips. Here he has an opportunity 
to “practice” leading a group of men 
again, still with the support of the 
recreation worker when needed. 

Sometimes a hobby will carry over 
into an avocation or vocation for a 
patient who, because of his disabil- 
ity, may have to change from his 
previous occupation or recreational 
activity. One patient who had been 
an active baseball player was helped 
to find a similar enjoyment of the 
sport by sports announcing and re- 
porting. While convalescing, he re- 
ported local sports activities in the 
hospital newspaper and over the 
hospital radio. 


Summary 

Medical recreation for orthopedic 
patients is a co-operative process re- 
quiring the confidence and interest 
of the medical staff, integration with 
the social work department, and the 
skilled leadership of the medical rec- 
reation worker. Because the ortho- 
pedic patient remains in the military 
hospital for some time, the recrea- 
tion worker has sufficient time to 
plan with him those activities that 
will be enjoyable and satisfying. Al- 
though the patient himself recog- 
nizes many of the objectives of the 
recreation program—the relief from 
boredom, new interests gained and 
new skills learned, the opportunity 
to create, and the increasing ability 
to participate in a happy group ex- 
perience — the worker has in mind 
several important objectives that are 
not usually recognized by the pa- 
tient. These objectives (such as 
help in gaining recognition, ac- 
ceptance, and independence) differ 
for each of the patients as_ their 
needs as individuals differ. 

The medical recreation worker 
must understand these needs, rec- 
ognize interests, and consciously di- 
rect interests to meet needs in order 
to plan the recreation program for 
orthopedic patients that will help 
them receive maximum benefit from 
medical treatment. 
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New Hampshire High School Boys 
Prepare for Military Service 


The plan used in New Hampshire 
may serve as a guide to other states 


by JACK F. GEORGE and ARTHUR B. SHEDD 


HE present role of leadership 

by the United States in world 
affairs today is founded upon mili- 
tary strength. This necessitates a 
new citizenship responsibility for the 
young men of our nation—service in 
the armed forces. 


Origin of the Plan 


At a bi-monthly staff meeting of 
the New Hampshire State Depart- 
ment of Education in February of 
this year, Dr. Hilton C. Buley, Com- 
missioner of Education, said, “The 
consequences of this change in our 
accustomed pattern of life must be 
recognized. Through a planned pro- 
gram, our public schools can make a 
significant contribution in the prep- 
aration of American youth to meet 
the mental, emotional, and physical 
demands of military life.” The au- 
thors volunteered to study the possi- 
bilities of such a program. 

The first step in the study was to 
contact local and regional army and 
navy authorities. Since a majority 
of boys enter the army for their mili- 
tary service, it was decided to go to 
Fort Devens Reception Center, Fort 
Devens, Massachusetts, for prelimi- 
nary study of the project. (This is 
the reception center for all person- 
nel entering the army in the New 
England area.) This phase of “The 
New Hampshire Plan” had its origin 
at Fort Devens as a result of the 
splendid co-operation of the army 
staff. 


Concern of School 
Administrators 

School administrators are greatly 
concerned over the attitude of Amer- 
ican youth who are approaching in- 


duction age. Statements like these 
are frequently! overheard in our high 
schools, “It looks like I’m going in 
the army next year, so what's the use 
of studying?” .and “The army is go- 
ing to get me, why finish school?” 
This fatalistic feeling toward mili- 
tary service should be closely scruti- 
nized by educators. 

The potential value in the armed 
forces of a high school or college 
education has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. In addition, the lack of 
practical information has caused 
high school youth to reach the false 
conclusion that education will be of 
little benefit to them in their service 
life. We must combat this erroneous 
conception by giving our youth the 
factual knowledge which will con- 
vince them of the importance of fin- 
ishing high school, and possibly col- 
lege. Generally speaking, the more 
education one receives, the better are 
one’s chances for success and ad- 
vancement in the service. 


Program Objectives 


A basic objective of our program 
is to help stabilize the individual 
emotionally, mentally, and physical- 
ly. It has always been one of the 
primary goals of education to pre- 
pare our youth for the experiences 
which they will incur upon comple- 
tion of their education. 

The parental aspects of the plan 
must not be neglected. Fort Devens 
informs us that parents have little 
conception of military life. Hun- 
dreds of telephone calls pour into 
the reception centers from overly 
concerned parents. This could be 
eliminated if correct information 
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concerning life in the armed forces 
were given to students and parents. 

In order to protect his privileges 
as an American citizen, the boy or 
girl of today must accept the added 
responsibility of service in some 
branch of the military. He must un- 
derstand the necessity for military 
preparedness in a democratic so- 
ciety. Through his social studies pro- 
gram, he should determine the dif- 
ference between a democratic and 
communistic way of life. By under- 
standing these two opposing ideolo- 
gies, our students will appreciate the 
advantages of living in a democracy. 

Upon presentation of the armed 
forces picture to him, the high 
school student will have a_ better 
understanding of the importance of 
a high school and college education. 
The opportunities available in the 
services are clearly defined, and he 
will understand the relationship of 
his high school work to service life. 
The high school guidance program 
should assist him in comprehending 
the fact that two or three years of 
his life are only a segment of his 
total career—not the ultimate end 
of his experiences. 

A study of the Selective Service 
Act and the Universal Military 
Training Law should be incorpo- 
rated into the curriculum, so that 
a greater understanding of manpow- 
er procurement will be realized. The 
knowledge of initial service pro- 
cedure should alleviate the emotion- 
al stress of the individual. 


Health, Physical Fitness, 
Emotional Stability 


The necessity for physical fitness, 
good health habits, and emotional 
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stability should be the concern of 
the health, physical education, and 
recreation people of America. The 
program content of our physical 
education classes is very flexible and 
may be geared to benefit youth who 
will be entering the service. The 
National Mobilization Conference, 
held in March in Washington, D. C., 
gave the health, physical education, 
and recreation people a partial an- 
swer to this problem. 

The New Hampshire Plan incor- 
porates the recommendations of this 
conference in its secondary physical 
education program. The testing pro- 
gram, ‘Physical Fitness Achievement 
for American Youth of High School 
Graduation Age”* has been made 
available to our high schools. Physi- 
cal, education people have a tool in 
this testing program through which 
the boy may be physically better ad- 
justed for life in the service. The 
teaching of related activities will im- 
plement the testing program by de- 
veloping the basic survival skills and 
fitness necessary to perform service 
duties efficiently. This is a tremen- 
dous responsibility for our profes- 
sion, 


Life in the Service 

Life in the service requires major 
adjustment in the personal habits of 
the individual. Knowledge about 
living in this changed environment 
will aid the boy in making the men- 
tal and emotional adjustments upon 
entrance into the service. The boy 
must learn the importance of get- 
ting along well with other people in 
military organizations as well as ci- 
vilian life. Our school camping au- 
thorities inform us that one of the 
outcomes of their program is the 
learning of group-living techniques. 

What about the girls? This in- 
formation is important for them 
also. They too are concerned with 
the uncertainty of the future. They 
should know why it is necessary for 
America to maintain a large military 
force. Their understanding of this 
new citizenship responsibility will be 
broadened with the proper informa- 
tion now. Girls reaching maturity 
will soon be assuming family respon- 


*See May 1951 Journat, A Physical Edu- 
cation Program for Today's Youth, pp. 9-17. 
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sibilities. The strength of our nation 
rests in healthy family relationships. 
It is equally important that they un- 
derstand, appreciate, and share with 
the boys these added responsibili- 
ties. Their worries and problems in 
this respect are synonomous. There- 
fore, it might be advantageous to 
provide the girls with the benefits of 
this program. There are some girls 
in high school contemplating the 
military service as a career. If it ap- 
pears advisable after additional 
study, a unit on the various branches 
of women’s services may be devel- 
oped. 


Program Materials 


Our present program will be modi- 
fied during the year as the schools 
use and evaluate the materials, 
which are: 


(1) A program or course outline 
which includes: a history of the proj- 
ect; suggested aproach and imple- 
mentation of the program; objec- 
tives and procedures with suggested 
discussion topics; “The Fort Devens 
Story,” giving the complete induc- 
tion procedure; a unit entitled, 
“New Citizenship Responsibilities”; 
“You and the Armed Forces,” a sec- 
tion dealing with group living and 
personal adjustment; “General Char- 
acteristics of Military Life,” depict- 
ing the various branches of the serv- 
ice; bibliography and source mate- 
rial. 

This outline was originally devel- 
oped by the authors. To increase the 
validity of the material, it was sub- 
mitted for critical evaluation and 
suggestions to 

(a) A group of teachers, guidance 
directors, high school principals and 
superintendents who actually experi- 
enced the entire induction process 
and talked with many inductees and 
Korean veterans. (This was planned 
by our State Department of Educa- 
tion, and carried out in co-operation 
with the army at Fort Devens. Rep- 
resentatives of four other state de- 
partments of education participated 
in this workshop.) 

(b) All high school principals and 
interested superintendents were giv- 
en a review of the project by ad- 
ministrators who attended the Fort 
Devens workshop. They in turn 
evaluated the material and their sug- 
gestions were incorporated. 

(c) School faculty groups through 
local workshops submitted addi- 
tional recommendations. 
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(2) Eight hours of tape recording, 
including interviews of many induc- 
tees in all stages of induction; inter- 
views of Korean returnees; descrip- 
tion of barracks life, dining hall fa- 
cilities, food, etc. Our basic philoso- 
phy of “stay in school” is always 
paramount in these interviews. The 


tape recordings are being transferred 


to recording discs for use by the 
schools. 

(3) One hundred and _ fifteen 
kodachrome slides with a recorded 
description of the slides for a 50- 
minute presentation. This is ‘The 
Fort Devens Story.” 

(4) Establishment of a film li- 
brary of 75 armed forces films for 
use in the schools. These films have 
been carefully previewed to elimi- 
nate all recruiting elements. The 
films may be integrated with most 
subject areas. 

(5) Availability of ‘a kit” for 
each school. The kit contains source 
material from the armed forces and 
has been screened to prevent recruit- 
ing from entering the program. 


Our schools hope to be able to 
use the program by integrating it in 
all areas of the curriculum. This 
will, of course, make the entire plan 
more potent as compared to a 
“course.” It is very flexible. Some 
schools will use only the slide and 
recorded 50-minute presentation. 
Other schools will use practically all 
of the materials. They have been or- 
ganized so that schools may use them 
as they see fit. Continual appraisal 
and development will be particularly 
important this first year. 


Summary 


Implementation of the Plan at 
the state level has been developed by 
one-day institutes, regional meetings 
of teachers, discussion of the pro- 
gram at regional principals’ meet- 
ings, discussion by guidance person- 
nel, and workshops. 

The New Hampshire State De- 
partment of Education is not pro- 
moting a recruiting program for the 
armed forces. The Plan calls for 
the presentation of facts about the 
armed forces to our high school 
youth through teaching units. The 
State Education Department, recog- 
nizing the need and importance of 
promoting such a program, is will- 
ing to assist the schools in develop- 
ing this project in all its phases. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


As long as these men teach the 
boys how to play, how to win, and 
how to lose, the epitome of true 
sportsmanship, they are considered 
successful and need not fear replace- 
ment. If the Boston system could 
become universal, there would be 
less trouble in the athletic world. 
Commercialism is noticeably absent 
here. It is to the everlasting credit 
of all coaches regardless of the sport 
involved that they are tireless; are 
always interested in promoting the 
welfare and success of their teams; 
have the almost eternal enthusiasm 
of youth; and regardless of age, go 
merrily along trying to achieve 
greater heights for their boys. 

The Director ot Physical Educa- 
tion and his assistants are important 
factors in this plan. They supervise 
the entire work, arrange schedules, 
appoint all officials, look after the 
policing of the games, plan all finan- 
cial matters, and check every detail. 
Summary 

Regardiess of any remarks to the 
contrary, football stands today as it 
has always stood—the leading school 
sport both to the players and the spec- 
tators. When properly conducted, 
injuries can be kept to a minimum, 
not only in number but in serious- 
ness. Nothing any boy can do will 
teach him more about fair play, 
sportsmanship, honor, and respect 
for others than will participation in 
football. 

Under proper supervision with 
adequate equipment, playing on 
good fields, with properly arranged 
schedules, with commercialism de- 
emphasized, with due regard for 
weather conditions, with proper offi- 
cials in charge and with a doctor 
to supervise and control all injured 
players, football can be a_ worth- 
while game. If football were con- 
ducted everywhere as it is in Boston, 
there would be very few articles 
broadcast against the game. More 
success to a system that has made it 
a game wherein the welfare of the 
individual is paramount instead of 
a game which is a commercial enter- 
prise. Boston’s system can boast of 
31 years without a fatality or the 
need of any major surgery. This is 
indeed a record of which to be 
proud! 


AAHPER NEEDS 
INTERPRETERS 


An Editorial 


by BERNICE MOSS 


AAHPER President 


D° THE people in your commu- 


nity understand and support 
the physical education program in 
the schools? An honest answer to 
this question explains failure of 
many people in many communities 
to appreciate the role of physical 
education in the lives of children. 
For it is evident in many parts of 
the country that the call for re- 
trenchment in school expenditures 
has resulted in the postponement of 
gymnasium building, the curtail- 
ment of activities, and the expres- 
sion of doubt as to the value of 
spending money on “exercise.” 

Health and recreation programs 
have in many places attained great- 
er acceptance than has physical edu- 
cation. Few persons argue that 
health is not basic to all living or 
that recreation is not a need in mod- 
ern life. But somehow physical edu- 
cation is a “frill in education”; an 
unprofitable use of school time; a 
costly program which does not bring 
returns. Perhaps the basic reason 
for these attitudes is the failure of 
people to understand the nature and 
needs of children in a democratic 
society and the entire process of edu- 
cational experience; or perhaps the 
public has not had the opportunity 
to see, hear, and evaluate a physical 
education program in action. 

Upon what does the average citi- 
zen base his understanding of phy- 
sical education? his own experience 
in marching and calisthenics? his 
memory of unsupervised play peri- 
ods, when the most vigorous domi- 
nated and forced him to the side- 
lines? his pride in the home-town 
basketball team that achieved a dis- 
trict or state championship? his 
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parental sympathy for a daughter 
who hates to take showers or muss 
up her hair? his conviction that his 
son gets enough exercise pitching 
hay and doing chores? or, perchance 
on his experience of seeing a mod- 
ern physical education program in 
action? of watching hundreds of boys 
and girls participate with skill and 
pleasure in a variety of rhythmic, 
sport and individual activities? of 
being glad that his son, who is too 
small for the football team, is a 
skilled tumbling artist? of recog- 
nizing that his shy daughter has 
gained poise and confidence through 
being given opportunities for group 
participation and leadership? 

Yes, it is a real challenge to every 
member of the physical education 
profession to not only develop and 
guide a program which is edacation- 
ally sound and justifiable, but to in- 
terpret that program to the adults 
of the community in which he lives. 
The American’ Association — for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, through committee ac- 
tivities, its co-operation with other 
health, recreation, and education 
groups, its meetings and _publica- 
tions, is actively interpreting the 
place of health education, physical 
education and recreation in modern 
society, but in the last analysis the 
most effective job of interpretation 
is that which is done on the local 
level. The challenge is yours! 


AAHPER President 
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New York State Teaches 
Mental Health 


Mental health is a_ basic 


part of the 


New York State health teaching program 


by MARY B. RAPPAPORT 


MAJOR goal in the Health 

Teaching Program in New York 
State is to help boys and girls in 
developing the attitudes and in 
forming the habits by which they 
easily and satisfactorily can adjust 
to everyday problems at home, at 
school, and elsewhere. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the school to establish 
a program through which the men- 
tal health of the individual child 
may be developed and conserved. 
To achieve this, teachers must have 
fundamental understanding of child 
development so that (1) pupils’ 
work and play activities are appro- 
priate to their needs; (2) they are 
helped to become increasingly pro- 
ficient in self-direction and_ self-re- 
liance; and (3) they develop whole- 
some social relationships. 


Elementary School 


In the Guide to the Teaching of 
Health in the Elementary School no 
specific units in mental health are 
given but the emphasis is placed on 
the provision of an environment 
(both physical and social) in’ the 
school that is favorable to mental 
health and on subtle common-sense 
guidance of children in order that 
they may be happy individuals with 
a growing sense of self-confidence 
who gradually learn to conform to 
grown-up standards. 

Junior High School 

In the junior high school, one of 
the major objectives in the health 
teaching program is to help the pu- 
pil to solve his problems of persenal- 
social adjustment. In the Health 
Teaching Syllabus for the Junior 
and Senior High Schools the unit in 
mental health for pupils at this level 
of maturity is planned so that the 
learning experiences provided at 


school offer each individual an op- 
portunity to develop (1) an under- 
standing of his own personality and 
the personality of others; (2) better 
management of himself and greater 
ability to get along with others; (3) 
appreciation and understanding of 
the family, his own place in it and 
growing independence of family 
cqntrol as self-discipline increases; 
and (4) growing ability to study and 
discuss, easily, basic considerations 
condutive to desirable mental health 
and to plan and carry out improve- 
ments in his own behavior. 


Senior High School 

In the specific health course in the 
senior high school, the principles of 
good mental health are developed 
further so that the pupils may ac- 
quire essential knowledge of the in- 
terrelationship of all physical and 
mental functions and an apprecia- 
tion of the values of mental health 
to the individual, to family life and 
to other life situations. Evaluation 
of pupil outcomes in this study of 
mental health are judged by (1) the 
pupil’s ability to apply his knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene; (2) evi- 
dence of growth and understanding 
and insight of his own personality, 
of developing desirable personality 
traits and appreciation and respect 
for the personality of others; (3) his 
willingness to face problems square- 
ly and if unable to solve them to 
seek expert help and (4) his in- 
creased ability to get along with 
others. 


Home-School Co-operation 


Since home-school co-operation is 
essential in order that children may 
behave consistently and with. satis- 
faction in all situations and at all 
times, major consideration is given 
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to the joint responsibility of parents 
and teachers to work together to 
achieve common consistent goals so 
that children and youth are given 
their rightful opportunities to be- 
come masters of themselves and their 
environment. Furthermore, stress is 
given to the basic principle that the 
examples portrayed by adults, such 
as teachers and parents, and their 
relationships with children have tre- 
mendous influence on the behavior 
patterns of the children and youth 
with whom they have such impor- 
tant contacts. 

The ultimate objective of this 
teaching in mental health in our 
health teaching programs is to 
strengthen the development of de- 
sirable behavior patterns in the so- 
cial and emotional life of every boy 
and girl in our schools. 

REFERENCES 
A Guide to the Teaching of Health in the 

Elementary School. University of the 

State of New York Press. 1946. pp. 37- 

50; 58; 59-72; 73-82; 83-107 
Health Teaching Syllabus for Junior and 
Senior High Schools. University of the 
State of New York Press. 1949. pp. 76- 
83; 97-101; 207-219; 237-243 


Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Bench YOUR Players! 


ALTA-C BUILDS MORE 


EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


In baseball, track, 

and any sports competition, 
HEALTHY teams are WIN- 
NING teams. ONE member 
with painful, distracting Ath- 
lete’s foot can impair the 
efficiency of your entire team. 


Here’s the Sound Tested 
Program for ATHLETE’S 
FOOT Control 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 

. . « for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. pound to a gallon of 
water kills common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
in less than a minute! Non-irritating; 
harmless to towels. Easily tested for proper 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 

. for dusting, gives additional protection 
against re-infection. Soothes while drying 
between toes in shoes and socks, this po- 
tent but gentle fungicide does its work 
where Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish. 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 

. . for your daily, systematic washing of 
shower room floors. In economical solu- 
tion (1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal 
pos bactericidal, giving your floors the 


d. 


taken ae each user of your facilities. 


e for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
's Foot—A Public Health Problem”’ 
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by C. 0. JACKSON 


sences from school and industry 
indicate the enormous loss in effi- 
ciency and man hours because of ill- 
ness and poor health. This is a 
problem that concerns everyone— 
school, home, and community. 


Several years ago, the following 
objectives in health education were 
given wide-spread publicity: 

“Since the health of every indi- 
vidual is basic to his effective func- 
tioning as a member of society and 
to his personal happiness and suc- 
cess, every community should have 
a total health education program for 
all of its citizens. 

“The objectives of this program 
should be to improve the health be- 
havior of every individual and to 
stimulate collective action, in ac- 
cordance with democratic principles, 
to provide the community with 
needed health facilities and _ re- 
qnurces. 

While all groups are concerned, 
the school is in a position of leader- 
ship, and can do something about 
improving school and community 
health. It can study the problem. It 
can plan an attack on a community- 
wide basis. 


concerning ab- 


Recently, a group of graduate stu- 
dents in an extension class studied 
this problem and arrived at agree- 
ment on such a plan. 


‘Suggested Platform for Health Education. A 
Committee report. Journal of Health and Physi- 
al Education, 18:7 (September), 1947, p. 436. 


What Schools 
Can Do To 
Improve Health 


Detroit Public Schools 


Organization and Administration 


1. Health education must be ac- 
cepted and fostered by the 
administrative authorities of 
the school as a part of the 
education program if it is to 


succeed. 


All efforts toward education in 
health of children must be chan- 
neled through the regularly consti- 
tuted educational authorities in co- 
operation with any other agencies 
concerned. The school authorities 
have the legal responsibility for all 
school programs. Voluntary health 
agencies should not attempt to su- 
perimpose a fixed plan on any indi- 
vidual school system but should 
work with the school personnel to- 
ward the desired goal. 


2. Administrators and teachers 
of health education should 
be in general agreement on 
the content and concepts of 
the health education pro- 
gram. 

The administrators and teachers 
of health education should set up 
basic principles, objectives, and spe- 
cific goals toward which they are 
striving and use this knowledge in 
the formulation of a curriculum out- 
line which will help achieve these 
results. The outline should be used 
as the basis for co-ordination of the 
program with other departments of 
the school, with state and local ordi- 
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nances, and with the community. 
The school administration should 
be represented on the health educa- 
tion central curriculum committee 


by the superintendent, the assistant 
superintendent, or the health super- 
visor, in addition to the school prin- 
cipal. 


3. Adequate facilities and 
equipment should be pro- 
vided by the school authori- 
ties to carry on an efficient 
program in health education. 

School health education is a vital 

part of the whole educational proc- 
ess, and it is essential that there be 
adequate facilities and equipment to 
carry on such a program. Most 
schools are financially able to pro- 
vide equipment and facilities for 
other items of the school program, 
such as physics, agriculture, shop, 
and chemistry, but they sometimes 
consider a text on first aid, plus the 
purchase of a small first aid kit, the 
only necessary items for a successful 
course in health education. 


4. An interested, functional 
health council should be or- 
ganized, representing the 
school, community agencies, 
parents, and pupils. 

This council is one of the basic es- 
sentials of the school health pro- 
gram. It should help to interpret 
the policies of the health program to 
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all concerned and be active in pro- 
moting the activities of the program. 
It should define the responsibility of 
each group for the better health of 
the school child. 


5. The administrator of the 
health education program 
should be responsible for an 
educationally acceptable pub- 
lic relations program. 

He should appoint a committee 
which is qualified to do this work 
and he should supervise and approve 
its activities. Townspeople should 
be made aware of the problems of 
the school and community, and 
every attempt should be made to 
enlist their co-operation in the to- 
tal health program. 


Health Service 


6. The school should provide 
and maintain a school plant 
equipped with adequate fa- 
cilities and materials of 
learning necessary for an ef- 
fective program of health 
education. 

The school should provide for 
(1) healthful air conditions, (2) 
sufficient natural and adequate arti- 
ficial light, (3) adequate protection 
against fire and other hazards, (4) 
sanitary provisions for drinking wa- 
ter, toilets, and handwashing facili- 
ties, (5) properly equipped play- 
ground and indoor play space, and 
(6) an interested, efficient, custodial 
staff. 


7. A complete health examina- 
tion should be required of 
all pupils. 

A thorough health examination to 
find out the present status of the in- 
dividual is as important as the in- 
telligence tests to determine mental 
ability. It is equally important to 
have a follow-up of the first exami- 
nation and to keep cumulative rec- 
ords which are available to all the 
teachers in the school. 


8. Every school should have a 
school nurse in attendance, 
at least on a part-time basis. 

It is the duty of the school ‘nurse 

to assist in case of accidents; to as- 
sist in giving health examinations to 
pupils, teachers, and employees of 
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the board; to administer and assist 
in screening tests in hearing, vision, 
dental conditions, and tuberculosis; 
to keep cumulative health records 
up to date; and to assist in carrying 
on an adequate program of follow- 
up correction of defects. Every 
school should also have at least one 
other person on the staff who is 
qualified to give first aid in case of 
emergency. 


9. There should be a program 
of immunization and other 
measures for the control of 
communicable diseases. 

; There should be a daily observa- 
tion and inspection of all pupils for 
signs of possible disorders. Any pu- 
pil suspected of a contagious disease 
should be excluded from school and 
readmitted only upon the advice of 
a physician or properly qualified 
health officer. 
' Pupils should be instructed in the 
control of disease; the school and 
home. should co-operate in the pro- 
gram of disease prevention; and 
there must be complete co-operation 
of the entire school personnel in- 
cluding such key persons as custo- 
dians and bus drivers. 


10. Professional leadership for 
the entire program should be 
placed in the hands of the 
person best qualified in the 
area of health education. 

Effective health education de- 
mands the understanding, sympathy, 
co-operation and support of all 
health specialists in the school sys- 
tem. 

The school administration should 
consult these specialists and include 
them on the various committees set 
up for an organization of the school 
health curriculum. The success of 
the program will depend a great 
deal upon the attitude and co-opera- 
tion of all of these people. 

11. Adequate provision should 

be made for the atypical 

child. 

Individual adjustments in the 
school program should be made in 
relation to needs as discovered 
through the appraisal of health, 
physical, and emotional fitness. 


Instruction 

12. The school should provide a 
laboratory or large class 
room complete with neces- 
sary teaching materials. 

In order to carry on an effective 
program in health education, it is 
necessary to have a_ well-equipped 
laboratory or classroom. Every 
school should own or rent suitable 
visual aids to help the teacher make 
health education more meaningful 
and functional. 


13. The school should develop a 
curriculum outline for its 
program in health instruc- 
tion. 

This outline should cover the en- 
tire period for kindergarten through 
the secondary level. There should 
be a variety of subject matter as well 
as many activities to make the pro- 
gram attractive, interesting, and 
challenging for the pupils. 

This tentative outline should take 
into consideration the needs, capac- 
ities, sex differences and interests of 
the pupils as far as possible with 
available facilities and personnel. 


14. The health instruction pro- 
gram should be broad in 
scope and in keeping with 
present scientific health in- 
formation. 

The health teaching in the kin- 
dergarten and primary grades should 
be done chiefly by guiding pupils in 
developing desirable health behavior 
and attitudes in their daily living at 
school. Planned health units should 
be taught to children in grades 4, 5, 
and 6, in addition to continued 
health guidance on individual and 
group health problems. Required 
health courses should be given in 
the junior high school and the sen- 
ior high school. These courses 


should have the same amount of, 


time and credit as other courses in 
the school. 


15. Health instruction should be 
integrated and_ correlated 
with all other subjects in the 
school. 

Health instruction should be a 


part of all the subjects in the school. 
Every teacher has a_ responsibility 
in the school health program. 
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16. Health teachers should be 
professionally and _ socially 
qualified. 

The success of the curriculum in 
health education will depend a great 
deal upon the qualifications and the 
mental and emotional maturity of 
the instructors. 

The teaching of health courses in 
the junior high school and in the 
senior high school should be the re- 
sponsibility of qualified health 
teachers. If conditions in the school 
situation make this impossible, the 
best qualified of the available per- 
sonnel should be encouraged to se- 
cure additional preparation. 


17. A daily program of physical 
education sheuld be an im- 
portant part of any broad 
school program in health ed- 
ucation. 

Every school should have a well- 
rounded program, stressing numer- 
ous big muscle activities, suited to 
present and future needs, interests, 
and capacities of each pupil. The 
emphasis should be on play activities 
in the elementary school. More vig- 
orous activities should be presented 
in the secondary schools with greater 
emphasis on learning skills that will 
be helpful for leisure-time participa- 
tion. A school should never substi- 
tute physical education for a pro- 
gram in health education. 


18. Special consideration and at- 
tention should be given to 
the mental and emotional 
health of the pupils through 
accepted guidance proce- 
dures. 

Education in mental health 
should be a part of the school health 
program. The school schedule 
should be organized so that teachers 
of health have sufficient time for 
health counseling to help individual 
pupils in meeting their needs. The 
curriculum of the school and all ac- 
tivities sponsored by the school 
should conform with good practices 
of mental hygiene. 


20. An organized, functional 
program of safety should be 
part of the program in health 
education. 

The program should be formu- 
lated so that all pupils, teachers and 


REMINGTON RAND INC. has announced the addi- 
tion of three new 16mm and 35mm microfilm readers. 
These include a portable reader for field and home 
use, a library model for viewing extra-large images, 
and a third known as the Film-a-Record Model 9 


for standard office use. With each, full screen phote--- 


prints can be made in a few minutes. The portable 
is used primarily fpr desk-top viewing, while its 
compactness permits! easy field and home use. There 
is no need to darken the room with any of the 
readers. All are being marketed by Remington Rand 
sales organizations. 


Included among the several new physical therapy equip- 
ment developments just announced by FRED MEDART PROD- 
UCTS, INC., is the Medart Wet Spirometer for precision 
This Spirometer uses a float chamber 
principle, which requires no counter weights to obtain un- 

Scale readings remain constant . 
until instantly reset with a finger-tip valve control. Scale 


testing of the lungs. 
usually accurate balance. 


is adjustable up to 400 cubic inch capacity. 


structed entirely of brass and aluminum, and comes complete 
Floating chamber is 
chrome plated. Outer container is finished in baked-on grey 
For complete details and prices write to 


Fred Medart Products, Inc., 3535 DeKalb St., 


with hose and six glass mouthpieces. 


St. Louis 18, Mo. 


other school personnel will become 
safety-conscious and aware of their 
part in promoting safety education 
in every possible way. 


21. Evaluation of the health pro- 
gram and of pupil progress 
should be in terms of im- 
proved physical, mental, 
moral, and social behavior. 

Improved attitudes and _ practices 
can be noted in part by the reaction 
of each pupil toward the program 
of health instruction, school health 
services, and the correction of his 
own physical defects. 
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colors. 
with rivets and screws for rigid, sturdy construction. 


This unusual folding seat manufactured by SCOTT 
PORT-A-FOLD SEAT CO., has a cushioned seat and 
back upholstered in Duran plastic in a variety of 
The frame is made of hardwood, assembled 


Hinges, clamps, and all other metal parts are plated 
to prevent rust. The seat folds compactly and is 
light in weight. It is suitable for use in boats, 
stadiums, bleachers, gymnasiums, and cottages. More 
inf tion may he obtained from 

Scott Port-a-fold Seat Co., Archbold, Ohio 


It is con- 


It is only as we recognize the vital 
importance of the many problems 
relating to health that we see the 
far-reaching effects of ill-health, and 
its tragic cost in money, disability, 
and untimely death. Surely any- 
thing we can do to help improve 
school and community  environ- 
ments, encourage frequent health 
examinations with follow-up, and 
build correct attitudes and habits in 
the area of health education will 
make a tremendous contribution to 
the present and future well-being of 
every citizen in America. 
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vacation is over. There is a 
great deal of studying ahead, but 
there is also going to be much play. 
Football, basketball, games, and 
parties of all sorts for everyone from 
the nursery school through college. 
Let's enjoy them all. We can do this 
best by not having any accidents to 
mar our fun. Let’s think and play 
safely. 


a. school has started again and 


Four Safety Rules 

If teachers and students keep the 
following four rules in mind during 
the coming year, accidents in and 
around the school will be greatly re- 
duced. 

First, Let’s recognize all the haz- 
ards all children are going to be ex- 
posed to in the school environment. 

Second, Let’s remove all the un- 
necessary hazards in and around the 
school. 

Third, Let’s compensate for those 
hazards and danger spots which can- 
not be removed. 

Fourth, Let’s use our good judg- 
ment and create no new hazards. 


Understanding the Hazards 

Most accidents in our schools oc- 
cur within the jurisdiction of the 
physical education department or in 
physical activities, so we should con- 
centrate our main efforts here when 
school opens. Many physical edu- 
cation activities are naturally haz- 
ardous and much of their value, 
pleasure, and popularity lies in this 
fact. To remove the hazards com- 
pletely would be to remove a great 
portion of the appeal. Our objec- 
tive is not to take the fun out of our 
sports and play activities but to con- 
trol and regulate them so that in- 
juries may be reduced to a mini- 
mum. The most efficient way to 
participate is the safe way. 

A therough understanding of the 
hazards involved in any activity re- 
quires an understanding of the na- 
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Let's Play Safe This Year 


by A. E. FLORIO 


ture of the activity, the equipment 
being used, the leadership, the skill 
of the participant, and the proper 
classification and good _ physical 
condition of those taking part. Let’s 
look at each of these in our school 
situation and make a sincere effort 
to do something about them, if nec- 
essary. Let’s ask the following ques- 
tions. 


Questions to Consider 
1) How recently has everyone had 

a health examination? 

An examination will determine 
the health status of the student and 
will help you, as a teacher, deter- 
mine whether David or Mary Jo 
should participate in strenuous ac- 
tivities or in a prescribed special 
program. Fatigue, motor co-ordina- 
tion, strength, and agility are im- 
portant factors in safety. 

2) Are the students properly condt- 
tioned? 

The instructor will go a long way 
toward avoiding accidents, and per- 
haps preventing the loss of his star 
player, if the students are properly 
conditioned for the regular school 
physical education program as well 
as the highly competitive program. 
With improvements in condition 
and mastery of skills, there will be 
less fatigue and, consequently, less 
chance of injury. Physical condi- 
tioning alone will not solve the 
problem; conditioning the individ- 
ual’s mind, through his acceptance 
of personal safety habits, is also im- 
portant in avoiding accidents. 

3) Is the equipment safe and ade- 
quate? 

It is estimated that 20 per cent of 
the sports accidents in high school 
are due to faulty equipment. In 
many cases it isn’t possible to obtain 
the latest up-to-date equipment, but 
the risk of using old equipment 
could be greatly lessened if there 
were regular inspections. 
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4) Are the facilities in safe condb- 
tion? 

a) Are all the playing fields in 
good shape and level as possible? 

b) Are the gymnasium _ floors 
treated with non-slip compound? 

c) Is there adequate lighting in 
the locker rooms, halls, and stairs? 

d) Are all dangerous obstructions 
that cannot be removed padded or 
screened? 

e) Are the playing areas divided 
so sufficient space is allotted for all 
age groups? 

f) Are the spectators protected by 
making sure the bleachers are in ex- 
cellent condition and never over- 
crowded. 

5) Are we offering proper leader- 
ship? 

In all phases of school work, the 
responsibility rests upon the teacher 
and administrator. Democratic or- 
ganization uses the students as well 
as other faculty to provide a func- 
tional safety program. Since many 
accidents in physical education and 
sports activities are caused by poor 
leadership, make sure that the stu- 
dents are well instructed in the ac- 
tivity before they participate. The 
competent leader makes certain the 
students understand the hazards 
connected with an activity and that 
they know proper procedures and 
rules. 

The teacher who directs the ball 
game is responsible for seeing that it 
is conducted in a safe and sane man- 
ner. This includes the development 
of proper skills and attitudes. The 
same holds true for the swimming 
instructor, the coach, the playground 
supervisor, and general classroom 
teacher who is sometimes given the 
responsibility of teaching physical 
education. 

Considerable assistance may be 
obtained by using student leader- 
ship. Why not assign definite re- 
sponsibilities to some of the better 
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students? It is surprising what they 
can do in the way of instructing new 
students, carrying on apparatus in- 
spection, and assisting with many 
phases of class routine. Give the 
students something additional to do. 
Learning takes place when the stu- 
dents are encouraged to practice the 
best safety practices. 

6) Are the students properly classi- 

fied? 

A safety-conscious physical educa- 
tion teacher will classify students 
into groups so that they will have 
some success within the limits of 
their own ability. Too many stu- 
dents are forced to compete with 
students who are more mature, 
stronger, and more skilled. The 
following factors, or a combination 
of these, should be considered when 
grouping the students—age, grade, 
size, strength, ability, sex, interest, 
and skills. 

Special provisions should also be 
made for students who have physi- 
cal handicaps. These students should 
be protected from injury but must 
also be taught activities adapted to 
their individual needs, interests, and 
capacities. 


Solution to the Problem 

Much has been said about acci- 
dent prevention in all areas of learn- 
ing in recent years. One solution to 
the whole accident problem lies in 
the school’s ability to create in the 
student proper attitudes toward safe- 
ty. The only way this can be done 
is through a definite program of ac- 
tion at all times. Let us eliminate 
the usual lip service to safety and 
put into practice a well-rounded pro- 
gram of accident prevention in the 
physical education and sports pro- 
gram. 

This can be done if we teach the 
hazards involved in the activity, if 
we remove all possible hazards, com- 
pensate for those which cannot be 
removed, and do not create any un- 
necessary hazards. If activities are 
taught with the principles previous- 
ly mentioned in mind, and if we fol- 
low these throughout the year, every 
school will have a reduction of ac- 
cidents and all can enjoy to the 
maximum the many sports and rec- 
reational activities without any sad 
results. 
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Red, Green, Orange, Blue, 
Yellow and Maroon 
Sturdy Fabric, Well Made, 
Color-Fast 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 
47 West 56th St. 


*Add 25c for shipping. 


If you wish to teach in the FAR WEST 
register now with 
THE CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
C. J. Cooil, Mgr. Member of N.A.T.A. 


STOP WATCH REPAIRS 
3 to 5 days service 
Free estimates if desired. 


NATIONAL STOP WATCH CO, 


821 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa 


ae Pep Up Your Gym Program with 
CHAMPION UNIFORMS 


T-SHIRTS 
WHITE Standard weight, full cut cot- 
78QS_ ton. White only. Sizes S-M-L. 
With design, $8.80 Doz. 


COLORS Standard weight, full cut cot- 
ton. All athletic colors in 
84QS stock. Sizes S-M-L. 
With design, $10.80 Doz. 


FAMOUS CHAMPION 
REVERSIBLE T-SHIRTS 
USN Double thickness, reversible, in any 
two color combination, in all athletic 
order. Navy/Gold in stock. Sizes 
S-M-L ea $22.20 Doz. 
vib design, $24.60 Doz. 


Write for Complete Catalog 


DIRECT! 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


SHORTS 
WHITE Elastic waist webbing), 
KEJ full cut, 4-piece cotton twill. 
White only. Sizes 24 to 42. 
With design, $10.20 Doz. 


COLORS Elastic waist (14%4” webbing), 
KE/8 full cut, 4-piece, fast color 
sanforized cotton. All colors. 
Sizes 24 to 40. 
With design, $11.40 Doz. 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS IN 
DESIGN AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
On all T-Shirzs and Shorts, Champion will 
provide consecutive numbers as a part of the 
design at no extra charge. Why not take 
advantage of this very desirable “identifi- 

cation” feature! 
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N Marcu 19, 1951, health 
and physical education lost 


one of the truly great leaders of all 
times when Thomas Denison Wood, 
M.D., died in Taunton, Massachu- 
setts. His vision of the contributions 
which physical education and health 
education could make to the lives of 
children has been an inspiration and 
guide to thousands of persons. The 
program which he advocated is in 
essence the program toward which 
today countless communities are 
striving. 


Friendship with Dr. Gulick 

Dr. Wood was born in Sycamore, 
Illinois, in 1865. He attended Ober- 
lin College, where he became in- 
tensely interested in the physical 
education program of Delphine 
Hanna. He and his close friend, 
Luther Halsey Gulick, both enrolled 
in her first class for men. 

Dr. Wood once related to me how 
on a Sunday afternoon he and Gu- 
lick went for a walk in the woods. 
There they sat on a log and talked 
for hours about the nature of physi- 
cal education and what they believed 
it should accomplish. They agreed 
it should be based upon natural ac- 
tivities, and whenever possible car- 
ried on out-of-doors. They believed 
that the most desirable physical 
education was directed toward an 
external objective, such as batting a 
ball or clearing an obstacle which 
presented a hazard, or doing a 
stunt; or sought to express an idea 
or an emotion such as a dance. On 


that Sunday afternoon were born 
the ideas which later came to frui- 
tion in Gulick’s camping program 
and in Wood's “natural” program. 


Education and Marriage 

In 1888 Dr. Wood received his 
baccalaureate degree from Oberlin. 
From there he went to study medi- 
cine at Columbia University where 
he obtained his medical degree in 
1891. Shortly after completing his 
medical work, he married Abby Al- 
den of Sycamore and spent his hon- 
eymoon at Lake Geneva, that charm- 
ing spot in southern Wisconsin 
which has been the seat of recent 
workshops in both health education 
and physical education. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wood were a de- 
voted couple throughout their lives 
and Dr. Wood attributed much of 
his success to his wife’s interest and 
encouragement. An example of their 
devotion is an incident which oc- 
curred in Atlantic City about 1930 
while I was serving as secretary for 
the Committee on the School Child. 
Dr. Wood and I were having break- 
fast together. At his place was a 
stack of mail about six inches high. 
As he thumbed through these letters 
his face lighted with anticipation as 
he extracted from among them a 
small pink envelope. He excused 
himself to read this letter and then 
tucking it into an inside pocket 
said, “She is a wonderful woman, 
Dorothy. We write every day.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Wood spent their 
summers in Estes Park, Colorado, 


Gomniines on the School Child of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, March 1, 1930. Dr. Wood is at President Hoover's 
left in the front row. 


THOMAS 


A Great 


An Appreciation 


which he had grown to love when 
as a young man he had gone there to 
recover from tuberculosis. Winters 
they frequently vacationed in At- 
lantic City where the many art gal- 
leries afforded them the opportunity 
to pursue their favorite hobby, col- 
lecting oriental antique ceramics. 
Their apartment near the Columbia 
campus was a veritable museum. 


Professional Service 

One of Dr. Wood's earliest posi- 
tions was first director of physical 
education in the newly created Stan- 
ford University, where he organized 
the departments of physical educa- 
tion and medical services. Here he 
had. an opportunity to put into 
practice his ideas regarding physical 
education. At a time when German 
and Swedish gymnastics were the 
basis of the program, Dr. Wood 
built his program primarily around 
natural activities such as games, 
sports, tumbling, and outdoor life. 
Young Clarke Hetherington was his 
assistant in the development of this 
program. 

It was at Stanford, too, that Her- 
bert Hoover, a student, regularly 
mowed Dr. Wood's lawn; and where 
a life-time friendship developed be- 
tween Lou Henry, who later became 
Mrs. Hoover, and Mrs. Wood. Their 
birthdays were on the same day and 
Mrs. Hoover always sent Mrs. Wood 
a remembrance. 

In 1901, Dr. Wood was called to 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to organize a department of 
hygiene and physical education for 
the training of teachers. For many 
years he held the title of Professor 
of Hygiene and Physical Education 
and College Physician. In 1927 he 
became Professor of Health Educa- 
tion, the first person in any institu- 
tion of higher learning to hold such 
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WOOD, M.D. 
Leader 


by DOROTHY LA SALLE 


a title. For several years prior to 
this he had devoted his energies to 
the promotion of health education 
as a parallel, but a separate, inde- 
pendent program from physical edu- 
cation; hence this change in title was 
consistent with the work in which 
he was engaged. The first doctoral 
degree in health education was 
granted under his guidance. Dr. 
Wood retired from Teachers College 
as Professor Emeritus in 1931. 


Ideas on the Program 

As early as 1893, in an address be- 
fore the American Association for 
the Advancement of Physical Educa- 
tion, he pointed out that physical 
education must be more than train- 
ing of the physical. “Physical edu- 
cation must have an aim as broad 
as life itself, and as noble and inspir- 
ing as human life. The great thought 
in physical education is not the edu- 
cation of the physical, but the rela- 
tion of physical training to complete 
education, and then the effort to 
make the physical contribute its 
full share to the life of the individ- 
ual in environment, training, and 
culture.” 

In the same address he said there 
was “a science of physical education, 
based, with the other human sciences 
upon a philosophy of human life, 
this science presents problems whose 
answers must form part of the 
foundation of all education.” Thus 
he early emphasized the educational 
nature of physical education and its 
importance in the total education of 
the child. 

In 1903 in an address before the 
National Education Association he 
described a school health program, 
which in its essentials, is almost 
identical to that advocated today. 
But it is in the Ninth Yearbook that 
we find monumental statements of 


both health education and physical 
education, that we find, as well, elo- 
quent pleas for the support of these 
programs. He advocated health ex- 
aminations upon entrance and at 
intervals thereafter, pointing out 
that thousands of boys and girls 
were so handicapped by remediable 
defects as to “diminish very mate- 
rially, if not nullify, the desired ef- 
fects of educational efforts.” He 
called attention of educators to the 
effect on health of both the school 
environment. and the methods of 
teaching, saying: “The school en- 
vironment should not only be free 
from deleterious influences but fa- 
vorable in every detail to the highest 
welfare of the pupil. The expense 
of the things which really affect the 
health of the pupil in school should 
be estimated in terms of child life, 
child health, child efficiency; and 
only for convenience reduced to dol- 
lars and cents.” And again: “All the 
methods sf instruction should be 
wisely judged, selected and adapted 
with . . . reference to their effect 
upon the health of the pupil.” 

The first person to discuss health 
instruction in the Ninth Yearbook, 
Dr. Wood suggests that it “should 
be taught continuously throughout 
the school life of the child. Such in- 
struction in the elementary school 
can best be given, not through a 
special course in hygiene, but by the 
natural, reasonable application of 
any fact or principle which may 
arise in connection with any subject, 
to the problem of healthful living. 
... In the high school this task will 
fall to the special teacher who has 
the greatest interest in health teach- 
ing, the best preparation for such 
health instruction, and the most fa- 
vorable opportunity to influence per- 
sonality and habits of the student.” 
All of this might have been written 
yesterday instead of 40 years ago. 


Contributions to the Profession 


Dr. Wood organized the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the American Medical 
Association and the NEA, and was 
for more than 25 years its chairman. 
The publications of this Committee 
have been important guides in the 
development of the school health 
program. He was active, also, in the 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Thomas D. Wood 
1865—1951 


development of the American Child 

Health Association and worked in 

close co-operation with it. He 

served on the advisory boards of 
many other organiaztions. His state- 
ment on health and physical educa- 
tion in the 1926 Yearbook of the 

Department of Superintendence, his 

writings with Marion Olive Lerrigo, 

Hugh Grant Rowell, Jesse Feiring 

Williams, Rosalind Cassidy, and 

Clifford Lee Brownell have made 

significant contributions. In 1929 

President Hoover invited Dr. Wood 

to be chairman of the Committee on 

the School Child of the White 

House Conference on Child Health 

and Protection. The reports of this 

Committee and its 28 subcommittees 

were among the outstanding docu- 

ments of the Conference. 

In retrospect it seems that those 
of us today who work in the fields 
of health education and_ physical 
education are indebted to Dr. Wood 
for: 

e his vision of the role of physical 
education in child development. 

e his repeated statements that physi- 
cal education contributed to the 
social, emotional and _intellec- 
tual aspects of development as 
well as to the physical. 

e his battle to establish programs 
of physical education appro- 
priate to a democracy. 

e his teaching that physical educa- 
tion should be objective rather 
than subjective in emphasis. 

e his active support of dance as an 
important part of physical edu- 
cation, especially folk dance and 
natural dance (the immediate 
forerunner of modern dance) . 
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National Conference for Mobilization is a re- 
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e his crusade to have school admin- e his realization that the school, 
and community must him. 
work together if the health of 

the child is to improve. 


Dr. Wood Lives On 

As Dr. Wood's writings and ad- 
reviewed, we _ realize 
again what we have long known. In 
him were combined the scientist, the C., 1908. 


istrators accept their responsi- home, 
bility in protecting and promot- 
ing the health of the child. 

e his concept of the school health 
program as embracing health 
services, healthtul environment, 


hygiene instruction, and health 


instruction. 
e his appreciation that the special- 
ist in both health education and 


had the privilege of working with 
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physical education must always 
work in close co-operation with 
those in general education and 
must have a keen understanding 
of the goals and organization 
of elementary and secondary 
education. 

e his concept of changed and im- 
proved behavior, rather than 
mere knowledge, as the ultimate 
criterion of the success of 
health teaching. 

e his viewpoint that health teach- 
ing at the early elementary 
level should be integrated with 
other areas of learning. 

e his concept of health as “an 
abundance of life’ rather than 
freedom from disease, and as a 
means to an end, not an end in 
itself. 
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specialist, the practitioner, with the 
philosopher, the humanitarian. He 
recognized that the program of 
physical education must be founded 
upon the biological sciences. He was 
aware that for us in the United 
States of America no system trans- 
ferred from a foreign country would 
suffice but that our program must 
foster democratic living. He de- 
clared that methodology and_pro- 
gram must be guided by knowledge 
of child development and the psy- 
chology of learning. 

Thomas Denison Wood, through 
his work, will live on. Because he 
lived, boys and girls in the United 
States today lead happier and 
healthier lives. He will live on, too, 
in the hearts and minds of all who 
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ee AVALANTA” is a magical 

new key to international am- 

ateur athletic competition. It repre- 

sents the coming together of sports 

4 teams from Atlanta, Georgia, and 

aes Havana, Cuba, in each city in alter- 

nate summers for international rival- 
ry and friendship. 

Sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Northside Atlanta and the Big Five 
Clubs of Havana, the fourth annual 
meeting took 90 athletes, 43 choris- 
ters, and nearly 200 adults and 
- young spectators to Havana for six 
pleasure-filled days of sporting 
events, fun, and gaiety. 

What It Is 

i i From the original one-day dual 
a _ swimming meet between junior and 
i senior teams from Havana and At- 
4 lanta in the Emory University nata- 


a3 a and officials of both teams plan for 
as 51 matches in Havana at the Vedado Ten- 
oe nis Club. Dr. McDonough, co-author, is at 
end of men seated at left. On the right, are 
Julius deGive, chairman of Northside Atlan- 
ta Kiwanis Club’s 1951 Havulanta Commit- 
tee; Muggsy Smith, Kiwanis Club past-presi- 
dent; Harry Glancy, co-founder of the Hava- 

mta Games; and Dr. Frank Trellis, presi- 

dent of the Havana Big Five Clubs. 


torium on March 29, 1949, the ath- 
letic events were expanded in Ha- 
vana last mid-August to include 
competition in baseball, bowling, 
fencing, golf, pistol, swimming, ten- 
nis, trap and skeet. 

After finishing a poor second in 
the first three meets with the Atlan- 
tans, the Havana athletes outper- 
formed the Americans in every con- 
test except the tennis matches in the 
fourth annual Havalanta Games. 
For the first time, the Havana junior 
swimmers and divers achieved vic- 
tory over the Atlanta youngsters, 
with a score of 186 to 99. In the 
senior water events, however, the At- 
lantans continued to be champions. 

Two cultural activities were add- 
ed to the Havalanta program in the 
Cuban capital this year to lend va- 
riety to these international gather- 
ings. These were an Atlanta photo- 
mural exhibit and the concerts by 
the North Fulton Special Chorus of 
high school students under the di- 
rection of Kiwanian Bob Lowrance. 

The huge, handsome “Havalanta 
Trophy” reminds participants in the 
host city for the following year of 
the objectives of the Havalanta 
matches. Its inscription reads: “In 
token of our common ideals of 
spor.smanship and the friendship of 
our peoples this cup is to rest alter- 
nately in the cities of Havana and 
Atlanta.” 


How It Began 

This mushrooming project in in- 
ternational good-will grew out of a 
chance conversation between Harry 
S. Glancy, member of the Northside 
Atlanta Kiwanis Club, and Carlos de 
Cubas, Cuban Pan-American Olym- 
pic coach, at a forum of swimming 
coaches in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
in December 1948. 


De Cubas, the head coach at the 
Miramar Yacht Club in Havana, de- 
plored the lack of competition for 
his team of fine girl swimmers. Glan- 
cy told of the desire of Kiwanis to 
make more Atlanta youths good 
swimmers, so he and de Cubas—both 
Olympics swimming champions — 
agreed that an international dual 
meet between Havana and Atlanta 
teams might be a chance to sample 
the sort of competition they might 
face in Olympic meets. 

“Maybe these youngsters don’t 
speak the same language, but they 
all understand the meaning of vic- 
tory and defeat,” Glancy said. Seeing 
an opportunity to stimulate aquatic 
training and competition among At- 
lanta high-school students—a major 
objective of his Boys and Girls Work 
Committee, he persuaded his Ki- 
wanis Club and Emory University, 
whose swimming coach had a strong 
team of boy and girl swimmers, to 
sponsor the international match. 

For it Glancy coined the name 
“Havalanta,” which is registered in 
the name of the Northside Atlanta 
Kiwanis Club, and the meet was 
held in Atlanta in March 1949. A 
total of 40 Cuban boy and girl swim- 
mers, together with 20 parents, civic, 
and country club leaders, visited At- 
lanta for this match. It was won by 
the Atlanta team, which was selected 
from all the local colleges and high 
schools, and it was observed by 1,000 
spectators. 


The 1949 and 1950 Meets 


The Big Five Country Clubs of 
Havana reciprocated by inviting the 
Atlanta swimming team to Havana 
in August and September 1949 for 
the second meet. The Atlantans won 
this meet in Havana’s sports plaza, 
145-139, before a crowd of 2,000 at 


International amateur athletie 
Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. vs 
by THOMAS E. McDONOUGH and 
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At the Cuban mil- 
itary reservation 
outside Havana, 
Cuban marksmen 
pile up a winning 
score in skeet 
shooting over the 
Atlanta team. 


competition 


Havana, Cuba 


DONALD L. MOORE 


the final swimming matches. Kiwan- 
ian Glancy, who has served as the 
“stateside” co-ordinator of the com- 
petition from its inception, devel- 
oped the plans in co-operation with 
Dr. Frank Trelles, president of the 
Havana Big Five Clubs. 

More than 1,000 young Atlantans 
competed in swimming trials for the 
honor of going to Havana in 1949, 
and 48 qualified for the team with 
all their expenses paid. Two hun- 
dred Atlanta adults, including 49 
Northside Kiwanians and a 12-man 
golf team, also made this pioneer 
trip to Cuba. 

There was more chance for fellow- 
ship during the second Havalanta 
meet. The mayor of Havana held a 
reception for the Atlanta delegation. 
The president of Cuba assigned a 
guard of honor to accompany the 
Americans on a sightseeing tour. 
The Cuban Navy Band put on a 
concert for the Americanos, and the 
people of Havana joined municipal 
officials in greeting the visitors from 
Atlanta. 

The publicity accorded the first 
and second Havalanta meets in At- 
lanta and then in Havana—and the 
excitement of the Georgia partici- 
pants and. followers—made all At- 
lanta aware of the value of the 
Havalanta Games, and so other com- 
munity organizations joined the Ki- 
wanis Club in financing and promot- 
ing the competition. The Pan-Amer- 
ican League, the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, the cities of Atlanta, 
Decatur, and College Park, and Ful- 
ton and DeKalk Counties helped 
plan the third Havalanta competi- 
tion in Atlanta in August 1950. 

More than 200 Cubans came from 
Havana to participate in a six-day 
program which included baseball, 


Three Atlanta 
mermaids beam 
after receiving 
their Havalanta 
medals. They are 
Elaine Fladger, 
Katherine Kelly, 
and Mary Link. 
Mary took four 
first places in the 
Havana meet and 
set two new rec- 
ords for the Hav- 
alanta Games. 


Prof. Richard T. 
Morenus, of the 
Georgia Institute 
of Technology, 
takes a fencing 
match from his 
Cuban opponent 
in the Club de 
Professionales. 
Though the Atlan- 
ta team lost the 
meet, the Havana 
club officials 
awarded them 
club fencing 
medals. 


Two Atlanta swim- 
ming winners 
await their turn 
to receive Hava- 
lanta medals, 
while the Havana 
Awards Chairman 
congratulates a 
Cuban champion 
at the Sports Pal- 
ace. 
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School Enrollment Statistics 
The U. S. Office of Education has released the following statistics indicating that 
a record number of 33,120,000 students will be attending school during the 1951-52 
academic year: 
School Year 
Elementary Schools (including kindergartens) 1951-52 1950-51 
Public 20,674,000 
Private and Parochial 3,025,000 2,887,000 
hate Other 125,000 125,000 
{ Total Elementary 24,468,000 23,686,000 
4 Secondary Schools 
Public 5,456,000 5,452,000 
Private and Parochial 658,000 635,000 
Other 54,000 55,000 
Total Secondary 6,168,000 6,142,000 
Higher Education 
2 Universities, colleges, professional schopls, includ- 2,225,000 2,500,000 
‘ ing junior colleges and normal schools 
2,225,000 2,500,000 
: Other Schools 
Private commercial schools 175,000 300,000 
| Nurse training schools (not affiliated with colleges 85,000 75,000 
ae Total other schools 260,000 375,000 
Grand Total 32,703,000 


i bowling, skeet and trap shooting, 
basketball, revolver and _ pistol 
matches, as well as the basic swim- 
ming and diving. Another new fea- 
ture inaugurated at the third Hava- 
lanta meet was a great increase in 
social activity. Cubans and Atlan- 
tans mingled more than ever before. 
At dinners and receptions, the peo- 
ple of the two countries discovered 
common interests. 


This Year's Meet 


In the 1951 Havalanta Games, an 
Atlanta tennis squad was the only 
American team to outplay the Cu- 
bans. It included Bitsy Grant, vet- 
eran Southern tennis champion, and 
Frank Willett and Howard McCall 
III, top-flight Georgia players. Dick 
Courts and Sonny McCord, prep- 
school stars, also played for Atlanta. 

Representing Atlanta in the base- 
ball match was East Point Motors, 
two-time Georgia state amateur 
champion team managed by “Brick” 
Davis, which won a game, lost one, 
and forfeited one. Marshall Maul- 
din, Fulton county public golf man- 
ager, headed the Atlanta golf team 
of six men and two women, which 
lost every match to the Cubans. 

In fencing, Atlanta’s Dr. Ted Le- 
vitas and Richard Morenus were 
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bested by the Cubans, who were 
however, so impressed by the agility 
and ability of these two American 
fencers that they awarded them the 
first fencing medals ever issued to 
non-members by Havana’s Profes- 
sional Club. Atlanta’s bowlers and 
pistol and skeet marksmen also were 
outdone by the Havanans on their 
home grounds. 

Starring for the Atlanta aquatic 
squad in its senior victories were 
swimmers Yutch Stolz and Bill Fisch, 
University of Georgia tanksters, and 
divers Spencer Boyd and Gail Ben- 
ton. Boyd is a University of North 
Carolina star, while Benton takes 
honors for the Atlanta Athletic Club 
in AAU matches across the land. 
The Atlanta tank team was coached 
by Emory’s Ed Smyke and AAC’s 
Phil Cady. After Atlanta’s first de- 
feat this year in the Havalanta 
matches, both coaches agreed that 
a year-round program would be 
needed for training Atlanta’s swim- 
mers in the 18-and-under and 9-and- 
under age groups. 

Atlanta’s 17-year-old Mary Link, 
who has swum in all four Havalanta 
matches and set new records in each, 
took four first places and set two 
new Havalanta records—for the 150- 
meter individual medley and 100- 
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meter free-style. Cubans N. Silverio 
and M. Sanguily set new records for 
boys—Silverio for the same races as 
Link, and Sanquily for the 100-meter 
breast-stroke. 

Tentative plans for 1952 Hava- 
lanta Games in Atlanta next sum- 
mer call for competition in yachting, 
gymnastics, weight-lifting, basketball, 
and volleyball, as well as in the 
sports already established. 


Significance of Havalanta 


As I see it, the Northside Kiwan- 
ians realize that, in our present 
struggle to combat Communism, a 
nation is only as strong as its indi- 
viduals. Havalanta is doing its part 
to make the youngsters of Atlanta 
physically prepared. It also is giving 
the youth of Atlanta and Havana 
the opportunity to understand their 
“foreign” neighbors better. 

It is quite promising and signifi- 
cant that businessman’s service 
club has been led by its Boys and 
Girls Work Committee to believe 
that “any child who is not exposed 
to a good physical education pro- 
gram, and who does not have access 
to a gymnasium, playground, and 
swimming pool under experienced 
athletic leadership, is an ‘under-privi- 
leged’ child.” Through the impetus 
of Havalanta, swimming programs 
in private and public pools have 
been improved. Hundreds of young- 
sters are given an opportunity to 
learn to swim and eventually look 
forward to participating in competi- 
tive swimming. 

It is significant, too, that the 
Northside Kiwanis Club through the 
Havalanta Games is gradually bring- 
ing together all the youth-serving 
agencies in the metropolitan Atlanta 
area for one end—the promotion of 
international good-will through bet- 
ter sports programs for all. 

Through the Havalanta Games, 
Atlanta Kiwanians and their sup- 
porters in the colleges and local gov- 
ernment agencies are striving suc- 
cessfully to make Atlantans and 
Georgians realize that more expert 
leadership, more plant facilities such 
as gymnasiums and pools, and more 
money to pay for both, are needed 
so that every child will have an op- 
portunity to enjoy and grow in one 
or more healthful amateur sports. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
of hours or elevation to be gained. 
The descending time is approxi- 
mately one-half of the ascending 
time. 

One should start out his climbing 
day slowly for the first hour and 
then assume a steady, rhythmic pace. 
It is unwise to lie down or even sit 
down too often for long rests. First 
of all, the body cools off and one 
loses the effect of second wind. Also, 
the differences in reclining, sitting, 
and standing pulse rates are apt to 
make one feel faint if, in high alti- 
tudes, one starts climbing immedi- 
ately after standing up from a re- 
clining position. 

Eating on the way uphill is apt to 
give one mountain sickness. The 
blood used in the digestion of the 
food is needed to carry oxygen. 
Mountain sickness, which is due to 
the lack of oxygen, causes headaches, 
nausea, vertigo, and general weak- 
ness. 

When a group plans a climb they 
should consider how long it will 
take, note when it gets dark, allow 
for emergencies, and then plan a 
starting time and set the time for 
returning. Always plan to be back 
in camp before dark. Much of the 
mountain weather is best in the 
morning. An hour on the trail in 
the morning is worth two in the 
afternoon and three in the evening. 


Selection of Footwear 

The selection of suitable footwear 
is very important. Usually, in buy- 
ing hiking shoes they should be tried 
on over two pair of wool socks. They 
should fit immediately, the heel and 
instep being comfortably snug. A 
good fit at the instep keeps the toes 
from hitting the end of the shoe 
when going downhill. The shoe 
should have 6-inch uppers, a broad, 
low heel, and a tongue sewn up on 
both sides to keep out water. Eyes 
for the laces are better than hooks. 
The sole should be heavy. 

A heavy leather sole can be hob- 
nailed with Hungarian hobs for 
about $2.00. Some hikers prefer 
cord-rubber soles. Never wear leather 
soles, as they are too slippery. Today 
many prefer the rubber-lugged, Bera- 
mani, soles. Roy Holubar will put 
rubber-lug soles on for about $5.50. 
Local shoe repair men sometimes 


carry Goodyear lugs which are less 
expensive. 

For rock climbing, hob nails, Swiss 
edging nails, tricounis, or rubber- 
lug soles are essential. Swiss edging 
nails are excellent for hard rock and 
cost about $5.00. Tricounis, used on 
the soft rock of the Pacific North- 
west, cost around $5.00. The cost of 
the nails does not include the instal- 
lation which should be done by an 
expert and often requires an extra 
leather sole. For general all-round 
use, nothing can beat the rubber-lug 
sole. 

The best inexpensive hiking shoe 
is a boy’s or man’s work shoe with 
a cord sole. These soles are not very 
thick so it if advisable to add a pair 
of inner soles. 

Leather soles should be treated 
with linseed oil once or twice a year. 
The leather uppers should be 
greased when dry, but if the leather 
is made too greasy it becomes porous 
and will leak. A shiny wax polish, 
obtained by using shoe polish or 
Johnson’s floor wax, is excellent for 
repelling water. 

Always keep wrinkles out of socks, 
keep the socks washed and fluffy, and 
keep the toenails cut. Do not worry 
about damp feet while hiking. If 
water gets into the shoes, empty it 
out, wring the socks, and put on dry 
socks when getting to camp. Wear- 
ing damp shoes with dry socks is the 
fastest way to dry the shoes. Never 
dry them by a hot fire. It is not wise 
to heat leather above room or body 
temperature. Try to prevent blisters 
by covering a tender spot before the 
blister forms. 


Equipment 
Never be without: 
Flashlight (with Map and compass 
good batteries Pocket knife 
and bulb) Small emergency 
First Aid kit food ration 
Poncho or rain- (chocolate, rai- 
coat sins, bread- 
Waterproof stuffs) 
matches 


Always wear or carry: 
Hat with a brim Gloves 


Belt Handkerchiefs 

Wool shirt Toilet tissue 

Windbreaker Chapstick 
(parka with Sunburn preven- 
hood) tive 
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Dark glasses Extra boot laces 
Canteen (if water isn’t available) 

Suggestions for an overnight trip: 
Sleeping bag (rainproof) or tent 
An extra change of socks 
Extra flashlight bulb and batteries 
Extra pair of glasses (if one cannot 

see without them) 

Some money for emergencies 
A headnet or mosquito bar 
Dry clothing to sleep in 

Light-weight equipment for back- 
packing trips is expensive, but it 
does make it possible to go away 
from the highways for several days, 
to pack on one’s back enough food 
and equipment, and yet not carry 
over 30 to 35 pounds. All equipment 
is carried in a rucksack, the Bergen 
pack type with a frame. 

Sleeping bags should be filled with 
down. The army mummy bags which 
are filled with down and _ feathers 
weigh about 514 pounds and cost 
close to $22.00. Nylon treated with 
a waterproofing compound makes 
very light-weight ponchos and 
ground cloths. A nylon poncho 
weighs just 20 ounces and costs 
around $5.00. The army two-man 
mountain tent made of nylon and 
weighing 514 pounds costs around 
$20.00. There are other good, light- 
weight tents on the market. 

When backpacking into a_ base 
camp for climbing, take along a 
climbing pack, a knapsack. The 
frame pack, the rucksack, is too 
heavy and bulky for use on a climb. 
A climbing pack weighs about one 
pound and costs from $3.25 to $5.50. 
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Swiss primus stoves and cooking 
pots are very light and the stove will 
burn for a long time on a very little 
gasoline. A good primus stove will 
cost from $7.50 up. Stoves are not 
essential unless camping above tim- 
berline where wood is not available. 
Special climbing equipment for 
ice and rock climbing includes the 
following: 
Nylon climbing rope: 
7/16” by 120’, weight 5.1 pounds, 
cost $22.00 
3%” by 120’, weight 3.6 pounds, cost 
$15.50 
Ice axe, with leather guard, costs be- 
tween $10.00 and $15.00 
Crampons, for ice climbing, are sel- 
dom needed in the United States. 
Other special equipment should only 
be used by the experienced climber. 
This equipment includes such things 
as a piton hammer, pitons, and kar- 
biners. 


Leadership 

A leader's first duty is to see that 
everyone has a good time and goes 
home with happy memories and new 
friends. On the trail he should see 
that the timid and tired are not neg- 
lected. Try especially to help any 
whw are new. 

Before leading a trip the leader 
should scout the route. If he knows 
the route, he can estimate the time 
to leave and to start back. A leader 
is responsible for the safety and mo- 
rale of the entire group. 

He should not ignore nor feel a 
lack of responsibility toward inspect- 
ing and supervising such things as 
food handling, drinking water, and 
camp sanitation. He should be sure 
the climbers have adequate sleep, 
wholesome food and dry clothing. 
He should check to see that everyone 
carries the minimum essentials on 
each climb and that they are wear- 
ing the proper clothing. He should 
not let a group go swimming with- 
out a lifeguard assigned to duty. 
Many hiking groups have been care- 
less about this safety procedure, and 
it is especially dangerous in the 
mountains where the water is icy 
cold. 

While on the trail the leader sets 
the pace and an assistant stays at the 
end of the line. The slowest people 
should hike immediately behind the 
leader. Their breathing sounds and 
puffing help the leader know how 
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fast he can go. The rhythmical pace 
of a good leader can be a great help 
to the inexperienced. 

The leader is responsible for the 
route. He should be aware of the 
dangers from loose rock, especially 
in couloirs and chimneys, or from 
melting snow and _ ice loosening 
rocks. He should be aware of the 
difficulties of wet algae, steep grass 
slopes, and walls with disintegrating 
or loose rock. 

When a party is going up or down 
a slope of loose rock, they should 
follow a zigzag path so that at no 
time will any individual be above 
another one. One of the greatest 
dangers in hiking and climbing is 
the possibility of getting hit by a 
rock loosened by someone above. 
Students must be taught how to 
avoid loose rocks, how to step on 
them so that they will not roll, and 
be helped to develop judgment as 
to where each foot must be placed. 
Help develop a feeling that it is a 
great error, almost a disgrace to let 
a rock roll away from one. 


A Mountaineer’s Code 


Never roll rocks just to see them 
roll. 

Make a great effort to keep all 
rocks, regardless of size, from rolling 
away. 

Never go out in a party of less 
than three, preferably four. 

At all times carry the necessary 
food, clothing, and equipment so 
that in case of an accident one could 
stay out all night on the mountain 
and not suffer from exposure. 

Never get ahead of the leader; 
obey the leader; and help keep the 
party together. 

Never climb beyond one’s ability 
and knowledge. 

Judgment in choosing a route or 
in deciding to turn back must not 
be swayed by personal desire. 

Let someone know where you are 
going and when you will return. 

Leave your campsite cleaner than 
you found it; help in keeping trails 
and mountaintops free from cans 
and papers. 


Food and Water 


There are many good books on 
camp cookery. The following sugges- 
tions are for backpacking and for 
cooking in high altitudes. 

Beware of drinking glacial water. 
Glacial water, from melting snow 


and ice, contains finely divided rock 
particles in suspension. It has a 
bluish-green color. Do not drink it 
unless necessary and then strain it. 
If not, it is apt to give one diarrhea. 
If you are not sure that the water is 
pure, boil it from 10-20 minutes, 
then aerate and add salt or lemon to 
help the flat taste. Three halazone 
tablets will purify a canteen of wa- 
ter, but let it stand one-half an hour 
before drinking. 

Everyone needs a quart of water 
daily. After a hot or long climb, add 
salt to the water or soup to replace 
that lost by perspiration. Some 
climbers carry salt tablets. Do not 
use a common drinking cup in 
camp. When drinking and washing 
out of a stream, take out the drink- 
ing water above everything else. 
Then, use the next part of the 
stream for cleaning teeth, then swim- 
ming and bathing farthest down. 

In high altitudes remember that 
fats and proteins require more oxy- 
gen than carbohydrates for digestion. 
Therefore, use carbohydrates for 
fuel during the day. Have proteins 
and fats in the evening meal. 

The boiling point of water de- 
creases with a rise in elevation, so 
more time must be allowed for boil- 
ing. Cooking time for boiled foods 
almost doubles every 5,000 feet. This 
does not apply to fried foods nor to 
pressure cooking. Pre-cooked foods, 
such as rice roasted in a skillet or 
oven until brown, are useful, since 
they take less cooking time. 

For winter camping, use plenty of 
butter for heat. When melting snow, 
be careful not to burn the pot. A 
vacuum forms between the pot and 
the snow so it helps to add an inch 
or so of water at the beginning. Snow 
water does not have salt, so add a 
teaspoon for each pint of water. Eat- 
ing snow is hard on the lips. When 
reaching camp after a day’s trip, a 
generous supply of hot soup or tea 
is excellent. It is easily assimilated 
and helps replace the loss of water. 

If backpacking, dehydrated foods 
are very practical. Try them out at 
home before taking a trip. Remem- 
ber that many of them need to soak 
for an hour before being cooked. L. 
L. Bean’s dehydrated diced potatoes 
are excellent. Powdered eggs are 
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Reliable, Modern, Interesting Texts 


Williams— 
PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Popular for its pertinent coverage of modern concepts and prob- 
lems—and for its constant emphasis on the long-range point of 
view—this clearly written text explores fully the broader aspects 
of the subject. Dr. Williams considers the principles, the nature, 
and the role of physical education, and then he analyzes the basic 
problems shaping physical education in this country. He suggests 
a broad program to meet present-day needs, following through with 
specific data on the objectiyes of various forms of exercise, on the 
equipment and staff necessary to operate them successfully, and on 
methods of testing and measuring teaching success. 


By J&sSE FEIRING M.D., Sc.D., Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 377 pages, illustrated. $3.50. 
Fifth Edition 


Williams & Wetherill— 
PERSONAL & COMMUNITY HYGIENE APPLIED 


Written in an interesting and orderly fashion, this book first applies 
the study of hygiene to a desirable everyday life for the individual. 
To this end, both the fundamental philosophy of health and hygiene 
and specific health facts and their applications are forcefully pre- 
sented. The second section of the book surveys the principles and 
procedures now operative in the community control of disease. 
Causes and prevention of various communicable diseases are 
stressed. Voluntary and official health agencies are described fully, 
with particular attention paid to the local publie health program. 


By Jesse Fereing WILuiaMs, M.D., Sc.D., and GLoyp WerrHeRILL, M.D., Director 
of Health Education, San Diego City Schools. 610 pages, 148 illustrations. $4.00. 


Wells—KINESIOLOGY 


This book is entirely suitable as a single textbook in the standard 
kinesiology course. In addition to the customary discussion of the 
mechanics of human motion, sufficient material on the anatomic 
aspects of motion is included to make a supplementary anatomy 
text unnecessary. Laboratory exercises are incorporated through- 
out the book, thus eliminating the need for a separate laboratory 
manual. The author writes in a simple, easily understood manner 
and illustrates her discussions with 224 graphic illustrations. 


By KATHARINE F, WELLS, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education, Wellesley College. 478 pages, 224 illustrations. $4.75 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Philadelphia 5 
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(Continued from page 36) 
good scrambled, if flavored with 
fried onions and bacon. Dehydrated 
onions are a good addition to any 
supper. A good cold-weather one- 
pot.dinner suggestion has a base of 
rice or spaghetti, plus cheese, toma- 
toes, ham, butter, and salt. 

A day’s supply of food can be car- 
ried in 214 to 214 pounds. It should 
include approximately eight ounces 
of starches (pre-cooked), eight 
ounces of sugars, three of nuts 
(shelled) , five ounces of dried fruits 
and vegetables, three ounces of fats 
(bacon, butter), 12 ounces of pro- 
teins (cheese, ham, eggs, beef, milk) , 
plus a beverage and salt. 

Before leaving home, pack the 
food in waterproof bags. It is con- 
venient to mix ingredients for hot 
chocolate (cocoa, sugar, powdered 
milk) in one bag. Lemon powder 
and sugar are good to carry in the 
knapsack for a_ thirst quenching 
drink along the trail. 


Safety Precautions and First Aid 


One of the most frequent dangers 
in the mountains comes from falling 
rocks or rocks turning under one’s 
weight. Falling rocks can injure the 
body, particularly the head. It is 
always wise to wear a hat with a 
brim. Slipping on loose rock may 
cause badly cut hands. When de- 
scending on loose rock, wear gloves. 

Many accidents occur when peo- 
ple slip on snowbanks. When one’s 
feet go out from under, speed is 
gained quickly, making it difficult or 
almost impossible to regain control. 
The novice is not aware of the speed 
at which he would travel if his feet 
went out from under him on a snow- 
bank. Also, it is much more apt to 
happen when leaning into the slope 
instead of leaning out from the 
slope. Unless one has an ice axe and 
knows how to use it, one should stay 
off hard-packed and icy slopes. It is 
fun to slide down snow banks stand- 
ing up or on the seat of the trousers, 
but one must be sure that there are 
no rocks along the way and that the 
snow levels off into a flat area. 

People have died in the mountains 
from the exposure forced on them 
by an accident, rather than from the 
injury itself. The effects of exposure 
are greatly reduced when everyone 
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carries the minimum essentials in his 
knapsack. Other dangers are from 
rock-falls, ice-falls, and lightning. 

During an electrical storm one 
may encounter static electricity. 
Static electricity tends to flow toward 
high spots, ridges and peaks. Here it 
discharges with a humming and 
crackling. The hair on the head be- 
comes charged and stands on end. 
There is a buzzing feeling around 
the ears. When this occurs, get off 
the ridges and high spots and get 
under cover if possible. Leave the 
ice axes a short distance away. If a 
man is struck by lightning, treat him 
for shock. If he has stopped breath- 
ing, apply artificial respiration with- 
out delay. 

Hikers should know the proper 
first aid for sprains, frost bite, severe 
sunburn, head cuts, shock, blisters, 
exposure to poison ivy, and infec- 
tions. They should also know how 
to remove ticks. 

There is less air to absorb the rays 
from the sun at high altitudes and 
thus the sun is more harmful. The 
ultraviolet rays burn the skin and 
the infra-red harm the eyes. A hat 
with a brim is practical. A_ large 
handkerchief will be welcomed for 
protecting the back of the neck. 
Chapstick or a greasy lipstick should 
be used by men as well as women. 
Lipstick lasts longer. The nose is 
always in need of plenty of protec- 
tion with a sunburn preventive. On 
snow, where there is much reflected 
light, the underside of the nose, chin, 
and ears are often burned. No sun- 
burn lotion will be effective for 
more than an hour or two so apply 
frequently. Zinc ointment gives ex- 
cellent protection until rubbed off. 
Do not expect baby oil or cocoa but- 
ter to prevent sunburn. They are 
oils and act like grease in a hot fry- 
ing pan. The skin may need grease 
at night. 

Everyone needs dark glasses when 
on snow or above timberline. Mist 
or light clouds do not decrease the 
power of the harmful rays. Snow- 
blindness can occur on a cloudy day 
and people often become badly 
snowburned or sunburned on a hazy 
day. Buy a good grade of dark glasses 
such as Calobar or Rayban. Polaroid 
glasses are questionable. 

If a group is planning a trip into 


a section of the country where Rocky 
Mountain Spotted Fever or tick 
fever is prevalent, it might be wise 
to get tick inoculations. Three shots 
are needed, each one week apart. 
Individual first aid kits should al- 
ways include bandaids, gauze, com- 
presses, triangular bandages, plenty 
of adhesive tape, and an antiseptic. 
Moleskin is good for preventing blis- 
ters. Other handy articles are an ace 
bandage, aspirin, safety pins, 
matches, tweezers, calomine lotion, 
and mosquito repellent. Methylene 
blue in one grain tablets has proved 
helpful in preventing mountain sick- 
ness. It is recommended that the 
tablets be used the very first day or 
two when reaching an_ altitude 
above 10,000 feet. Take 1 tablet 
every 3 hours, but only three a day. 


Maps and the Compass 

Every one should know how to 
read topography maps and to use a 
compass. There are three kinds of 
maps readily available. They are 
National Park trail maps, Forest 
Service maps, and U. S. Geological 
Survey topography (topog., quad., or 
contour) maps. They may be ob- 
tained locally: 

National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., free 

U. S. Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
or from the district office, free. 

U.S.G.S., Bureau of Distribution, 
Department of Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or from state university 
geology department, cost 25c a map. 

For Canadian topographical maps, 
write Department of Mines and Re- 
sources, Surveys and Engineering, 
Branch Office of Surveyor General, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

The climber’s guidebooks for spe- 
cific regions often tell exactly which 
U.S.G.S. maps are needed. (See Hen- 
derson, Handbook of American 
Mountaineering.) 

When using a compass, know 
which end is North, allow for mag- 
netic declination, and do not use 
near an ice axe or exposure meter. 
The sport of orienting is fun for any 
group interested in outings. Write 
to Silva, Inc., La Porte, Indiana, for 
their free book, The Sport of Orient- 
ing. The Boy Scouts supply a Silva 
compass which sells for $1.50. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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HEUMATIC fever is the most 


important cause of heart trou- 
ble among young people. About 
300,000 children are afflicted, and 
about 3000 children die each year. 
Counting adults, more than a mil- 
lion people in this country have 
rheumatic heart disease today. 


Symptoms and Characteristics 

Rheumatic fever usually starts in 
childhood, although an attack in the 
20’s and 30's, or even later, is not 
uncommon. About one-third of the 
cases start with joint pains which are 
worse in the morning and move 
from one joint to another. One- 
fourth have chorea or St. Vitus 
Dance as the initial manifestation, 
characterized by awkward twitching 
and grimaces. 

The remainder have vague, ill- 
defined findings—paleness, fatigue; 
slight fever, rapid pulse, nosebleeds, 
stomachaches, and loss of weight and 
appetite. About half of all cases oc- 
cur 10 to 20 days after a cold, sore 
throat, or scarlet fever. 

Rheumatic fever can assume all 
degrees of severity. One child may 
have an episode of stiff joints or a 
mild attack of chorea and recover 
with no evidences of heart damage. 
From the very beginning, another 
may have serious heart involven ent 
with signs of heart failure. The signs 
of rheumatic fever can be present for 
as short a period as two months and 
as long a period as two years. 

About half of all children who get 
rheumatic fever show some evidence 
of heart damage early in the course 
of their disease although the major- 
ity recover and can lead normal 
lives. No other organ is seriously af- 
fected. 


An attack of rheumatic fever 
makes chances of getting another at- 
tack about 10 times greater than be- 
fore. It is not contagious, but fre- 
quently occurs in farnilies. If one 
parent has had it, some of the chil- 
dren are likely to have it too. 

The disease is most severe in two 
parts of the United States — the 
Rocky Mountain Area and the New 
England States. The actual number 
of children with rheumatic heart dis- 
ease in other parts of this country is 
probably about the same, but the ill- 


RHEUMATIC FEVER 


What the teacher can do to 
help combat this child-killer 


by BERNICE G. WEDUM 


ness seems to be less devastating in 
mild areas. ; 

Although rheumatic fever is not 
contagious, it occurs most frequently 
when people are crowded together. 
This is probably because colds and 
sore throats, which often precede 
rheumatic fever, occur more fre- 
quently under these conditions. 
Children do not often get rheumatic 
fever until they are five. This may 
be because, starting to school, they 
are exposed to more colds and sore 
throats. 


Effects 

One serious and not uncommon 
complication of rheumatic heart dis- 
ease is sub-acute bacterial endocardi- 
tis. Heart valves which have been 
damaged by rheumatic fever are 
good places for bacteria to grow. 

This disease may start after a 
tooth extraction. Apparently, at this 
time, organisms around the gums 
and roots of the teeth get into the 
blood stream for a short time. They 
then may lodge on the heart valves 
damaged by rheumatic fever and 
grow. 

This complication at one time was 
always fatal. In order to prevent its 
occurrence, any person with rheu- 
matic heart disease should have rath- 
er large doses of either one of the 
sulfonamides or penicillin immedi- 
ately preceding and following tooth 
extraction. 

The heart damage caused by rheu- 
matic fever usually manifests itself 
in the form of a murmur. However, 
several things about a heart murmur 
in children should be clearly under- 
stood. 

If 100 school children are care- 
fully examined, about 50 will be 
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found to have heart murmurs. Only 
one or two of these will have mur- 
murs of either rheumatic or congeni- 
tal heart disease. The rest will have 
murmurs which are normally found 
in children, called by many physi- 
cians functional murmurs. 


Treatment 

Within the past year, a new form 
of treatment for rheumatic fever has 
appeared in cortisone or compound 
E (not to be confused with Vitamin 
E) and adrenocorticotropic hor 
mone-ACTH. Although these hor- 
mones seem promising, they are not 
available generally at this time, and 
further research is necessary before 
their real value can be determined. 
For children with advanced rheu- 
matic heart disease, certain surgical 
procedures on the damaged heart 
valves are just now beginning to be 
available. 

There are medicines which will 
relieve pain in the joints, but while 
signs of rheumatic fever are still 
present, the best treatment we have 
at present is quiet rest in bed. Some- 
times this result can be achieved best 
by placing the child in an institu- 
tion or convalescent home where 
other children are also in bed. 

With recovery from the acute at- 
tack, emphasis shifts to prevention 
of future attacks. Training in good 
health habits is especially important 
for these children. Well-balanced, 
adequate diets; sufficient sleep; 
proper clothing; and avoidance of 
persons with colds and sore throats 
are points which should receive spe- 
cial attention. Although sulfona- 
mide drugs are of no value in treat- 
ing rheumatic fever, there is evi- 
dence that small daily doses of these 
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drugs prevent attacks by preventing 
streptococcal infection. Penicillin 
and some of the newer antibiotics 
such as aureomycin may ultimately 
replace the sulfonamides. 

When a child is convalescing from 
rheumatic fever, it is important that 
he keep up with his class in school. 


Role of the Teacher 

What can the teacher do in help- 
ing combat rheumatic fever? In ob- 
serving children daily in the class- 
room and in his contacts with par- 
ents, he has many chances to help. 
His value is increased if there is no 
school health service. 

The teacher in the primary grades 
should be concerned with observing 
children with known histories of 
rheumatic fever, children from rheu- 
matic families, and children with 
rheumatic heart disease. He should 
look for signs of recurrences such as: 
(1) respiratory infections from 
which the child does not make a 
good recovery, (2) limping, (3) 
pain and swelling in the large joints, 
(4) difficulty in writing in a child 
previously having good penmanship, 
(5) purposeless movements of the 
arms and legs and grimacing, (6) 
unusual fatigue or paleness, and 
(7) frequent absences for unex- 
plained illness. 

Children with questionable symp- 
toms should either be sent home for 
care by their own physicians or be 
sent to the school health service. 
(But net every restless child has 
chorea, and 20% of all school chil- 
dren at some time complain of joint 
pains, growing pains, and joint 
swelling.) 

Guarding these potentially rheu- 
matic children from upper respira- 
tory infections is important. Any 
child in the classroom with an acute 
cold or sore throat should be sent 
home. Those with subsiding upper 
respiratory infections should be kept 
away from children with rheumatic 
heart disease. 

In some cases, the teacher may be 
asked to give prophylactic drugs to 


children with known rheumatic 
heart disease while they are at 
school. This should be done only 


on written orders of a child’s private 
physician. In his contacts with par- 
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ents of children who are in bed with 
rheumatic fever, the teacher can sup- 
port the physician’s insistence on 
long periods of rest. He may, in 
some instances, be responsible for 
home teaching. 

Although opinions differ on this 
point, once children with known 
rheumatic heart disease are back in 
school, they can probably _partici- 
pate in all forms of physical activity 
safely—with the exception of com- 
petitive sports. 

Of course, a child with a greatly 
enlarged heart cannot participate 
normally. Nor should any student 
with rheumatic heart disease take 
physical education under conditions 
which foster respiratory infections. 

In high school, the teacher is more 
likely to encounter children with ad- 
vanced heart disease. In addition to 
knowing the symptoms of acute 
rheumatic fever, he must be aware 
of the symptoms of heart failure— 
particularly breathlessness and swol- 
len ankles. 


Suitable Activity 

The teacher may be consulted 
when the boy or girl begins to think 
about future life work. There are 
four points which should be borne 
in mind when considering the type 
of work suitable for children with 
rheumatic heart disease: 

(1) It should not be too strenu- 
ous physically. 

(2) It should not be under condi- 
tions where there are repeated rapid 
changes in temperature during the 
daily work; i.e., hot to cold or cold 
to hot. 

(3) It should 
crowded conditions. 

(4) It should not involve inti- 
mate continuous exposure to hemo- 
lytic streptococcal infections, which 
are commonly associated with rheu- 
matic fever. 

Examples of occupations which 
are not ordinarily suitable for chil- 
dren with rheumatic heart disease 
are those of a barber, beauty opera- 
tor, dentist, physician, nurse (cer- 
tain types), filling-station operator, 
truck or bus driver, streetcar motor- 
man, waitress, and all occupations 
involving strenuous physical labor. 

Among the many occupations 
which are suitable are secretarial 
work, most forms of buying and 


not be under 


selling, advertising, radio and _ li- 
brary work, many forms of repair- 
ing, pharmacy, many forms of fac- 
tory work, architecture, blue-print- 
ing, and various desk jobs. 

A teacher may be consulted by 
rheumatic high school girls about 
the possibility of having children 
later in life. Many women with 
rheumatic heart disease have passed 
successfully through a number of 
pregnancies. But, they need to be 
managed with special care and 
should seek medical advice early. 


Co-operative Services 


The school Principal and teachers 
working in co-operation with par- 
ents in parent-teacher associations 
should take a broader view of this 
serious problem. Rapid examina- 
tion of entire school populations by 
physicians who know the differences 
between normal murmurs and _ the 
murmurs of heart disease is the best 
method of finding children with all 
forms of heart disease. In the course 
of such examination, children with 
normal murmurs who have been 
told that they have heart disease are 
also found. 


In connection with the school 
health program, there should be 
medical services which can be called 
into consultation to examine chil- 
dren suspected of having rheumatic 
fever and also children found with 
enlarged hearts in the course of tu- 
berculosis X-ray surveys. Such med- 
ical services act in cooperation with 
private physicians and public medi- 
cal agencies. 

In conclusion, it should be em- 
phasized that all those who are as- 
sociated with any illness should have 
the attitude that it is just one of the 
annoyances of life. They should pay 
only constructive attention to it. 
Children with heart disease can lead 
happy and useful lives. All health 
measures should be presented to 
them as a means to an end—which, 
to any normal child, is having as 
much fun as possible in work and in 
play. 

“Rheumatic Fever,” a radio script pre- 
pared by the American Heart Association, 
may be secured for 25c¢ from the NEA, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. This 


article is reprinted from the NEA Journal, 
May 1950. 
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Published in July— 


Physical Education Handbook 


by DON CASH SEATON, Head, Department of Physical 
Education and Varsity Track Coach, University of 
Kentucky; 1RENE A, CLAYTON, Director of Physical 
Education, Bryn Mawr College; HOWARD C. LIEBEE, Me In every field of sport in Profes- 
Supervisor of Physical Education; University of § sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Michigan; and LLoyD MESSERSMITH, Chairman, De- end & 
partment of Health and Physical Education, South- <pcgboaperbeaaprdesan: 

in Municipal and Industrial Recreo- 
ern Methodist University. 


tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Here is the FIRST text designed for student use a Equipment is recognized as @ hall- 
in required (service) Physical Education pro- } ae mark of quolity and unvarying 
grams. Written for the beginner, PHYSICAL A performance. 


EDUCATION HANDBOOK integrates material 
on 26 different sports and activities ordinarily in- 
cluded in a modern college program of physical 
education. The all-inclusive “how-to” treatment 
of sports enables students to use this text through- 
out their physical education program. 


281 pages - drawings - diagrams - photos - 8"x1014” 


OVER THE WORLD 
: THE WORLD OVER 
Handbook of Active Games > NISSEN 


by DARWIN A. HINDMAN, Professor of Physical Edu- is th “NAME” a 

cation, University of Missouri. ad © 
For the first time, a complete, intelligibly classi- in t 
fied collection of all recognized games together 
with their descriptions is presented in this new TRAMPOLINE: 
text. The Handbook does away with the confusion 
caused by conflicting names, rules, and lack of 
acceptable definition for many games. It offers 
invaluable help in allowing the physical education 
director to find new games with which to round 
out his program and to teach the rules of new and 
old games more quickly. A total of 823 games— 
every recognized major and minor athletic or 
gymnastic game that involves big muscle or whole- 


body activity—are covered in this book. MODEL 


Published in September— 


Accessories and Parts 
Approx. 424 pages — 514"x814"” — Diagrams 549-T Available at once 
MINI-TRAMP WEBWING Regulation WEB BEDS 


Write for FREE Literature 


PRENTICE - HALL, INC. NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


*Name “TRAMPOLINE” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y, 200 A AVE. N.W. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Send for your copies today! 
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fates Order This Film Today! gum 


ING GOES TO TOWN. Check date desired. | 
Ist 2nd 3rd choice | 
Name l 
Org 
Addr 
City State I 


helps students 


to successful grooming 


i) tudents love this entertaining 
and educational movie that 
teaches good grooming in a 
memorable manner. Produced 
and cast in Hollywood by Acad- 
emy Award winner Jack Chertok, 
it is the true-to-life story of a 
shy, young girl who gains poise 
and a promising career through 
self-improvement. 


Instructive sequences explain 
hair structure and health; demon- 
strate latest hair styles becoming 
to each girl’s face structure. 


Thousands of teachers have test- 
ed and endorsed this absorbing 
movie. You will find it a helpful 
and stimulating supplement to 
your good-grooming courses. 


J 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send us (free), except for postage 
the 16 mm sound and color film, MISS DUNN- 


VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


Propucers of films, filmstrips, slides, and 
redordings in the areas of health education, 
physical education, and recreation have 
been asked to send listings of new releases 
to the Editor. Information on current 
audio-visual materials will be included in 
this column from time to time. 

Here are brief descriptions of some 
films in the “Are You Ready for Service?” 
series produced by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. Each film is 
priced at $50, will be one reel, 11 minutes 
long, and available in black and white. 


Group | 
Released October 15 


What it’s all About—The reasons for our 
military preparations and for the draft lie 
in the world situation and methods our 
representatives must use to cope with it. 
This film, while explaining that military 
preparations do not necessarily mean war, 
tells the general facts of why young men 
now have to go into the service. 


Your Plans—tIn this film students see how 
military service can be successfully incorpo- 
rated into their preparation for the future. 
Young people are urged to seek advice 
from their parents, teachers, and counselors 
to re-evaluate previous goals, so military 
service can implement their long-range 
objectives. 2 
Service and Citizenship—Military service is 
probably the heaviest responsibility a citi- 
zen will be asked to bear. Students are 
shown that to prepare for this “heaviest 
responsibility” they must practice citizen- 
ship today and understand why they may 
be called to service tomorrow. 


Group Il 
Available November 30 


Starting Now! — Preparation for military 
service is a big job; the time to start pre- 
paring is now. In this film the narrator 
helps a sophomore, junior, and senior boy 
discover what each of them can do to get 
ready, and the importance of starting now. 


Getting Ready Physically—Young men en- 
tering the service will have to face more 
strenuous physical activity than that to 
which they are accustomed, This motion 
picture explains the three essential steps 
to getting ready physically: (1) The impor- 


tance of having a thorough physical exami- 
nation; (2) The need for good health 
habits; (3) The diagnostic use of the physi- 
cal standard test set by the Armed Forces 
Committee of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 


Getting Ready Emotionally—Entering Ser- 
vices brings manv strains and tensions to 
the young men, their friends, and their 
families. Homesickness, learning to take 
orders, the difference between war and 
peace, cause many teenagers to lose their 
sense of security. This film not only helps 
te make them aware of the problems they 
will face, but also shows them in a realistic 
and understanding way how it is possible 
to prepare themselves for, and therefore 
reduce, the emotional problems that they 
may meet while in the service. 


Getting Ready Morally—Why do many fine 
young men seem to lose their moral stand- 
ards when they enter service? This film’s 
dramatic story introduces Al and Karl— 
two young men who made different choices 
regarding their moral standards. The au- 
dience will see how a poor choice can affect 
a man’s happiness, and will learn what to 
do before entering service so as to be better 
able to make the best choices while in 
service. 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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Leaders Through. 
out the Country Heve Discovered This... 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 


To Teach 


SQUARE DANCING 


Square Dance Records with Progres- 
sive Oral Instructions and Calls by 
ED DURLACHER 


“Here is the easy and economical way to 
meet the ever-growing demand for square 
dancing in your school or community... 
th HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


series of square dance records. 


Each record in albums 1 to 4 «starts 
with simplified, progressive oral instruc- 
tions by Ed Durlacher — instructions 
easily understood by dancers of all ages. 
Following a brief pause, giving the danc- 
ers time to square their sets, the music 
and calls begin. The TOP HANDS, 
directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the 
best in scintillating and foot tapping 
square dance music. The calls are de- 
livered by one of the nation’s most out- 


standing callers, ED DURLACHER. 


* 
The fifth album in the series contains 
music only, without calls or instructions 


—“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight.” 
ALL records are guaranteed against 
breakage in normal use. 

You'll want to learn more about the 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Write 
today for a descriptive folder. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-2 Freeport, N. Y. 
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* * BASKETBALL 
VOLLEYBALL x x 


Two New Additions To The Non-Profit Athletic 
Institute's Beginning Sports Instruction Slidefilm Series 


“Beginning Basketball” and “Beginning Volleyball” are the eighth and ninth subjects filmed in the Begin- 
ning Sports Series — a non-profit, low-cost audio-visual instruction program. Prepared by outstanding coaches 
and teachers, and distributed on a cost-of-print basis, these sport training slidefilms are designed to assist ath- 
letic, physical education and recreation instructors in the teaching of fundamental athletic skills to groups of 


any size and age. 


Beginning Basketball 


Seven Slidefilm Units — The Game, Passing, Ball 
Handling and Receiving, Dribbling, Pivoting, Shoot- 
ing, Defense — 287 frames in full color. Made 
with the technical advice of noted coaches Dr. For- 
rest C. “Phog” Allen, H. E. “Bud” Foster, and E. S. 
“Eddie” Hickey, representing the National Basket- 
ball Coaches’ Association. Basketball teaching at 
its best — the modern “silent assistant’ which 
every instructor can use to complement his teach- 
ing. Includes an Instructor's Guide, and a copy of 
the Student Manual. 

Complete Set, Sound.......... 
Set, Without Records... . 


Beginning Volleyball 


Four slidefilm units — The Game, The Serve, The 
Pass and Set-Up, The Attack — a total of 208 
frames in full color. ‘Beginning Volleyball” was 
produced under the direction of Robert Laveaga of 
the Illinois Area Council YMCA, noted teacher and 
author, with the approval of the United States 
Volleyball Association. The new, “hard-driving” 
approach to better volleyball, more-interesting 
volleyball. This set also includes a Guide for the 
Instructor, and a copy of the Student Manual. 

Complete Set, Sound $33.00 
Set, Without Records $25.25 


In addition to these slidefilms, The Athletic Institute has produced complete slidefilm instruction kits for Archery 
(200 frames), Badminton (232 frames), Baseball (311 frames), Bowling (146 frames), Golf (198 frames), Tennis 
(249 frames) and Tumbling (108 frames). The Instructor's Guides and Student Manuals, although included in 
every kit, are also distributed separately. Write for further information regarding these and other Athletic 


Institute projects. 


THE 
ATHLETIC 
INSTITUTE 


209 S. State St. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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sports equipment co. 


Here's Beauty tae Comrort | 


® darts in waist and back, | 


National's new Catalog 


STYLE 245 
“WINNER’ 


The “Winner” is well 
named. A favorite in gym 
classes everywhere, the at- 
tractive Style 245 features 
smart tailoring and clever 
action-comfort design. 
You'll like the four-pleat- 
ed front, exclusive pleated 
action-back, the slimming 


the gripper-front attached 
blouse, and other features. 
Finest sanforized suiting | 
is used, colorfast, durable, 
perfect fitting. Also avail- 
able with elastic-leg inner 
bloomer (Style 245C). 

Write for your copy of 


No. GS 512 featuring new 
1951-52 styles. It contains 
many new designs in all 
colors. 


NECK 
LEOTARD 


Ne Manufacturer to you prices on: 


The ideal garment 


for modern 


dance work! 


Made of “Durene" Multiple 
Mercerized Cotton. 

Sizes 10A-20 

Colors: Black, Copen, Maroon, 
Royal, Gold, Pink and Red 


Price $3.95 


Ballet Tutus Leotards 
Practice Togs Tights 
Dance Belts Tunic Sets 
Garter Belts Midriff Sets 


Complete line of Sandals, Ballet Slip- 
pers, Toe & Tap Shoes, Lastex Tights 
and Hose. Batons, Castonets and 
Tambourines, etc. 


Send for Our Free Catalog! 


A. Ciba elo. 


5719 18th Avenue 
Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


MUSIC for ORCHESIS 


NEW MUSIC 
AND NOTES FOR MODERN DANCE 
By 
DILLON W. THROCKMORTON, JNR., 
and MAXIN A. ROBERTS 
3—10” red Vinylite records in album 
with guide. 6 sides. Techniques, dra- 
matic studies, short and long composi- 
tions. Quantity limited! Order now. 
2701 SEPULVADA BLVD. 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 
$10.00 Post-Paid Add 3% in Calif. 


| MAKING UP YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING LIST? .... 


} Let the National Office assist you in 
professional gifts this year. Give a gift 
that will be remembered throughout the 
year. Give the publications that will assist 
students, teachers, administrators, recrea- 
tion personnel, and health educators; give 
the Journal and the Research Quarterly. 
Fill out the application blank below and 
send to 


CIRCULATION DEPT., AAHPER 


1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


Regular $ 5.00 


(Includes Journal) 


Professional _ 10.00 


(Includes Journal) 
and Research Quarterly) 


Student 


(Includes Journal 


Student 
Professional 


(Includes Journal 
and Research Quarterly) 


2.50 


4.00 


Send to: 


Address 


(Ty pe of membership) 


Gift membership from: 


| 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Begin membership with month of Jan. ’52 —. 
(Of the above payment, $2 covers subscription to the Journal) 
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by Piute Pete. 60 pages of square dances, coun 
games, refreshment recipes, mixers, music wi 
chords, 40 photos of basic steps and games. Excel- 
lent for beginners. All for 


SQUARE DANCE BOx 


$1.00. Mail to: 
VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 
Dept. G, 1701 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
for 
ARCHERY e RIDING e 
ROXBURY, VERMONT 
For complete information write: 
Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. 24th St., 16AJ New York 11, N. Y. 


DANCE 


(Amount) 


Apr. 
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the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


by CORA A. MILLER 


Editor, National 


Section on Dance 


University of Georgia, Athens, Ga 


Greetings from your Editor 


Greetings and many best regards from 
your editor. I hope that the summer was 
a period of renewed inspiration, strength, 
and stimulation, whether you taught in a 
new situation, studied, traveled, caught up 
with your soul, or a bit of all four. 

Good luck to last year’s editor, Shirley 
Genther, who will divide her time between 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Chicago. We 
shall be looking forward to reading about 
results of movement therapy experiments 
conducted by the Dance Department of the 
University of Wisconsin which Mrs. Genther 
says she will begin to cull this winter. 


Where to Send Dance News 


The dance page of the JourNAL will con- 
tinue to feature the news of one district 
with each issue. The news should be sent 
directly to the Dance Editor’s desk, and not 
to the district chairman as was done last 
year. Please check your deadlines and sug- 
gestions listed below, and above all, let's 
hear from you. 

This year we want to include a bit about 
each of the District Chairmen in the in- 
terest of knowing more about those in our 
‘field: All chairmen please swallow your 
modesty temporarily and get ready to tell 
us about yourself. 


Suggestions for Reporting 


(1) Try to cover news of dance happen- 
ings in elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges, YWCA’s, YMCA’s, as well as camps 
and professional schools. 

(2) Please stress the significant aspects of 
your program. You may see areas of genu- 
ine progress, although slow and unspectacu- 
lar, which a mere listing of activities or 
performances would not indicate. Tell of 
your difficulties as well as progress, en- 
larged curriculum, new staff, men in dance, 
areas of research, etc. 

(3) Include news of all forms taught as 
well as basic (modern, creative) dance. 

(4) Send a good action shot of dance if 
you have one on hand. We hope to use 
some in coming issues. If the picture can- 
not be used, it will be returned to you at 
your request. Please include any desired 


caption and credit, and your return ad- 
dress. 


(5) Please all news submiticd. 


Deadline (Dance 


Issue District Editor's Desk) 
Dec. Eastern Oct. 11 
Jan. Southwest Nov. 8 
Feb. Central Dec. 13 
March Southern Jan. 13 
April Midwest Feb. 14 
May Northwest Mar. 13 
June To be announced 


Thoughts on Dance Teaching 


As you roll up your sleeves and plow in- 
to the new period, will you think for a 
moment about the following? 

Dance, as all art, is a basic activity of 
life. As a form of expression which in- 
volves the whole and integrated being, it 
can open the door to new experiences of 
movement, sight, touch, sound and vast 
untapped areas of dynamic, creative, group 
relationships. 

The teaching of dance offers the oppor- 
tunity to make these unique and significant 
contributions to human development. Let 
us keep this broad vision and purpose be- 
fore us as we become involved in our own 
specific problems. Do not slip into the be- 
lief that dance is just an activity in which 
we love to engage, or a subject which we 
are allowed to teach in some department, 
or school, by the grace of an enlightened 
administrator. 

Dance is, first of all, movement whose 
physiological and psychological principles 
are the same in basic dance and all the 
specialized forms. He who teaches must 
take the full implication and responsibil- 
ity of this fact. It is no longer enough tor 
a teacher of dance to say, in effect, listen 
to the music and it will tell you how many 
“steps” to take. How much longer is it pos- 
sible for individuals to realize the inde- 
pendence of dance as a form of expression, 
and teach both the technical and composi- 
tional aspects through musical form? 

Even though sound is the result of a 
movement impulse, it is certainly not syn- 
onymous with movement. How can the 
unique individuals whom we claim to 
teach, squeeze their own expression with 
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its personal dictates of force, time, and 
space into the sound composition of anoth- 
er? Can you imagine one being taught 
sculpture in 34 time? Does not the rich, 
varied fabric of the human movement have 
its own laws and necessities as surely as 
stone or wood? Dance is movement and 
must be studied and pursued as such. 

This does not mean that one will never 
dance to the music of another but it does 
ask the question of how one can develop 
the ability to express the feelings of an- 
other, before he has discovered and culti- 
vated his own expression. 

I am quite familiar with the difficulties 
which are voiced when one dwells on the 
above thoughts—“How can accompaniments 
be composed for each dance? Where can I 
find an accompanist who can compose for 
piano or wind, percussion instruments, etc., 
or how can students who have had no dance 
before and who are not musically inclined 
make their own accompaniments? This may 
be all very well for a talented few.” I can 
say that there are some teachers in the 
field who are breaking such ground quite 
successfully, and are obtaining results with 
all ages and types of students. The voice, 
sounds made by hands and feet, as well as 
a variety of instruments of student con- 
struction can be used. This criticism of 
dance today is not given without fore 
thought of suggestion for its remedy. 

Does it not behoove those sincerely in- 
terested in the ficld to develop creative 
sound as a part of our dance programs as 
an honest and direct approach to the prob- 
lem of accompaniment, rather than to com- 
pile longer lists of mediocre dance music 
and search for a paragon of music and 
dance who cam carry the responsibility for 
usr 

This vicious circle which holds back the 
field in general, in educational as well as 
hallowed halls of concert dance, will not 
be broken by anyone other than ourselves. 
The movement of modern dance began as 
a revitalized search for basic universal prin 
ciples of dance. It is this continued spirit 
of search and exploration which will en- 
able us to make real contributions to dance, 
as creative movement expression. 


Survey on Dance Education 


Betty Pease, of the University of Michi- 
gan, reports that the efforts of the board to 
survey prevailing philosophies and objec- 
tives in dance education is being resumed 
this month. District chairmen are sending 
questionnaires to a list of people who are 
representative of their areas. This will in- 
clude experienced and inexperienced teach 
ers on primary, secondary and college level, 
as well as administrators and students of 
dance. 


Costume Pamphlet 


The awaited publication of Charlotte 
Irey’s costume pamphlet will be undertaken 
this year by the Dance Section with the 
help of Rachel Bryant, consultant on physi 
cal education and women's athletics in the 
national office. 
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CHAMPIONS 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


FREE BOOKLET 


TAME FIM EST IN THE 
MANUIATTULING COMPANY $1. LOUIS 8. 


PERFORMANCE 


FAMOUS 


LE 
Look to the- 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


CHOICE OF THE CHAMPIONS IN EVERY LEAGUE 
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Two Hands Are Better Than One 


ANY items in the realm of 

coaching sports are debatable, 
but probably none is more provoca- 
tive of lively discussion than ambi- 
dexterity. 


Adwantages 

Granted that certain skills in some 
sports can be performed on but one 
side of the body, more often than 
not the reason is to be found in the 
shape of the implement employed. 
The use of a golf club or hockey 
stick illustrates this point. How- 
ever, ball handling in such sports as 
volleyball, basketball, soccer, and 
speedball is quite a different matter. 
No peculiarly shaped instrument is 
involved here. Moreover, in these 
games the player who can direct a 
pass either to the left or right has an 
unusual and marked advantage over 
the very one-handed individual. 

While the saving of time is of ma- 
jor importance in efficiency of move- 
ment, another factor not immediate- 
ly foreseen is the fluidity of move- 
ment which results from ambidex- 
terity of even a limited degree. With 
well-matched teams playing under 
pressure it is often noticed that the 
split second a so-called right-handed 
player had in which to get a pass 
away could have been utilized to ad- 
vantage had she been able to exe- 
cute her pass to the left or attempt 
the goal from the left. 

Customarily girls are coached to 
“Run, catch, stop, throw.” It is the 
“stop” part of the phrase which can 
be materially shortened. Also, stu- 
dents have been taught for a long 
time to make the catching and 
throwing one continuous movement. 
This is still good coaching, but if it 
is always necessary for the player to 
carry the ball to a certain side for 
delivery, then that player is limited 
in her possibilities for getting the 
pass away. 


Teaching for Ambidexterity 


Children are not born with the 
“know-how” of ball handling; such 
skills must be taught. Nor is the 
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natural method always the best. 
Witness the students who come to 
your classes with only the skills 
which they perform naturally. Many 
awkward and inefficient movements 
are apparent in every untaught 
group. Since we must teach skills, 
then why not include practice in 
executing certain ones on both left 
and right sides? 

To illustrate, let us take skill tech- 
niques for basketball. One of the 
simpler passes’ which may be includ- 
ed for beginners is the bounce pass. 
A suggested progression is to teach 
it from: 

(1) Two hands from in front of 
the body. 

(2) One hand at the side of the 
body, using whichever is natural; 
thus, the right-handed players will 
push the ball from the right side and 
left-handed players from the left. 

(3) One hand from the opposite 
side used in (2). 

(4) Either hand, depending upon 
where the pass is received. 

Another simple pass which lends 
itself readily to ambidextrous han- 
dling is the underhand pass. Teach 
it the same way, Le., 

(1) Two hands from in front of 
the body. 

(2) One hand from either side 
(natural) . 

(3) One hand from opposite side 
(unnatural) . 

(4) Either hand, depending upon 
direction from which the pass came. 
These, in addition to several other 
two-hand passes and shots from both 
sides, will give players a fair start to- 
ward ambidexterity. Later the more 
difficult skills can be added. Such 
techniques as the hook pass and the 
lay-up shot for the basket can be 
learned on the unnatural side by the 
average player without too long a 
practice period. 

Similar applications of teaching 
for ambidexterity can be made very 
easily in volleyball. To be able to 
deflect a ball with either or both 
hands is highly desirable in this 
sport. The same thing may be said 
for passing with the feet in soccer 
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and speedball. The player who must 
always pass the ball with her right 
foot is considerably handicapped un- 
der certain tackling conditions. To 
offset these limitations, all players 
should be taught to pass with the in- 
side as well as the outside of both 
feet. 

Many other possibilities for the 
application of ambidexterity in 
sports will be apparent to the 
thoughtful teacher or coach. Swim- 
mers are often taught to use the side 
stroke on both sides as a safety pre- 
caution in the case of needed rest. 
In softball the player who can alter- 
nate batting boxes is a disconcerting 
opponent to say the least. Left- 
handed bowlers find it much easier 
to hit the No. 10 pin than the No. 7, 
and the opposite is true for the 
right-handed bowler. Knowing this, 
the possibilities for picking up 
spares are seen at once. While it is 
true that few women care for bil- 
liards or pool, men who play it will 
tell you that certain shots which are 
easy for the right-handed player are 
much more difficult for the left- 
handed. 


Overcoming Objections 

These are only a sample of the 
many sports in which the ability to 
perform on either side of the body 
can serve the player to advantage. 
Our experience has been, however, 
that few women coaches care to be 
bothered with even presenting skills 
from both sides. The resistance 
quotient, not only on the part of the 
teacher who must be convinced but 
also on the students’ part, is consid- 
erable. 

We have been using this method 
of teaching skills in ball handling 
for three years and believe the play- 
ers have a fluidity of movement on 
the court and field which they did 
not have before. In basketball espe- 
cially, there seems to be general 
speeding up of the game with better 
rather than poorer timing. We rec- 
ommend it to you and would wel- 
come further discussion. 
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NEW BOOKS 


HEALTH 


Nutrition for Health, by Holger F. Kilander. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St. 1951. 415 pp. $3.00. 

Written especially for high school stu- 
dents, this text is intended to provide sci- 
entific information on food and nutrition 
necessary for developing good food habits. 
There are many illustrations and charts. 
Exercises and problems at the end of chap- 
ters correlate factual material with prac- 
tical living problems. The book includes 
a 40-page table of calorie and nutrient val- 
ues of more than 200 common foods by 
servings and a_ well-selected bibliography 
and list of visual aids. 


Health Observation of School Children, by 
George M. Wheatley, M.D., and Grace T. 
Hallock. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd St. 1951. 491 pp. $4.75. 

This volume presents background infor- 
mation on health and disease to aid in ihe 
interpretation of day by day observation. 
Its primary purpose is to give teachers and 
others the physiological and psychological 
reasons for changes that may be observed 
in the appearance and activity of school 
children. No attempt is made to present 
grounds for diagnosis of disease. It should 
be useful to the teacher, the parent and 
all others responsible for the well-being of 
school children. 


Health in Schools. Revised edition. Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 
WAshington: 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 1951. 
477 pp. $4.00. 

This revision of a 1943 yearbook is one 
of the first to deal comprehensively with 
the organization and administration of 
health procedures in the schools. New and 
productive ideas and new emphases in 
school health procedures are made avail- 
able through this revised edition. Designed 
primarily for school administrators, greater 
stress is laid on organization, personnel, 
and other administrative problems than on 
classroom activities in health education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education Foundations and Princi- 
ples, by Clifford Lee Brownell and E. Patri- 
cia Hagman. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 1951. 397 pp. $4.50. 

This new text discusses problems relat- 
ing to the foundations and functions of 
physical education in contemporary Amer- 
ican society—problems that lead to the 
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formation of underlying principles or basic 
beliefs. 

Designed as a suggestive or provocative 
document rather than a dogmatic treatise, 
the book attempts to provide a critical 
evaluation of social, economic, and political 
fgrces associated with the development of 
physical education and to show how the 
peculiar alignment of these forces may af- 
fect the future of the program. 

The method of presentation is consistent 
with the total structural design of modern 
education. Five main parts of the books 
discuss foundations and principles of physi- 
cal education from the standpoint of moti- 
yation, program, instruction and supervi- 
sion, administration, and evaluation. The 
authors indicate the functional inter-rela- 
tionships between these areas. 

Bibliographical references are presented 
for each chapter, along with questions and 
problems for discussion. 


Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools, 
by Dorothy La Salle. Revised edition. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madison 
Ave. 1951. 201 pp. $4.00. 

This is the second edition of a book that 
has been used successfully for more than 
20 years as a basic text for the rhythmic 
program in the elementary school. It is a 
comprehensive collection of music funda- 
mentals, music characterizations, singing 
games and folk dances. 

Aids for the teacher include explanations 
of movement fundamentals and music char- 
acterizations, and detailed analyses of sing- 
ing games and folk game activities. 


The School and Physical Preparedness, by 
John H. Shaw. The J. Richard Street Lec- 
ture for 1951. Syracuse: University Press, 
920 Irving Ave. 35 pp. 50c. 

This lecture summarizes the development 
of physical preparedness in this country 
and the need for such preparedness today. 
It includes achievement standards for Amer- 
ican youth of high school age, as suggested 
by the Department of Defense. 


A Teacher's Manual for Tumbling and Ap- 
paratus Stunts, by Otto E. Ryser. Second 
revised edition. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 915 Main St. 143 pp. $3.00. 
This manual is designed as a text for the 
instruction of physical education majors 
toward proficiency in teaching stunts and 
tumbling as well as in their performance. 
The book presents plans of class organiza- 
tion, methods of teaching, details of safety 


procedures, and a progressively graded list 
of stunts with and without apparatus. 


RECREATION 


Off-Post Recreation for Service Men and 
Women. Released by Sterling S. Winans. 
California. 1951. 28 pp. $1.00, plus 3c 
tax for California addresses. 

This guide for communities serving mili- 
tary personnel has been released at San 
Francisco by State Director of Recreation, 
Sterling S. Winans. The 28-page illustrated 
pamphlet was published by the State of 
California Recreation Commission as an 
aid to public understanding of the leisure 
needs of the armed forces and to stimulate 
widespread citizen participation in a real 
welcome for servicemen and women in Cali- 
fornia. The publication, released at the 
meeting of a Statewide Committee on Off- 
Post Recreation in the offices of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Voluntary Services, Fairmont 
Hotel, may be obtained from the Recrea- 
tion Commission, 90914 Eighth St., Sacra- 
mento, and 357 South Hill, Los Angeles. 


Wish on the Moon, by Dean Marshall. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 
Fourth Ave. 1951. 192 pp. $2.50. 

This children’s book tells of the week- 
end adventures of eight elementary school 
children on Invisible Island and how they 
hold a Hallowe'en party for their parents 
and other grown-ups. The party is inter- 
rupted by a visit from the Moon Witch 
who grants a wish to each child. How these 
wishes are fulfilled is cleverly interwoven 
into lessons on wildlife and soil conserva- 
tion. A story suitable for children from 
nine to 12 years of age. 


Games for Grownups, by Marguerite Kohl 
and Frederica Young. New York: A. A. 
Wyn, Inc., 1951. 176 pp. $2.50. 

This collection of games suitable for 
youth and adult home entertainment lists 
the number of people needed, equipment 
necessary, and how long the game takes. 
The book also classifies games into starter, 
active, quiet, trick, foolish, pencil and pa- 
per, and other categories. 


American Indian Beadwork, by W. Ben Hunt 
and J. F. Burshears. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. 1951. 63 pp. $5.00. 

A handicraft guide for individuals seek- 
ing the fundamentals of construction and 
ideas of design for American Indian bead- 
work; the book includes a short history of 
beadwork, directions for doing beadwork, 
and samples of designs. 


Camp Fire and Council Ring Programs, by 
Allan A. Macfarlan. New York: Association 
Press, 1951. 155 pp. $2.50. 

This is a handbook of activities, pro- 
grams. Indian lore, and nature crafts for 
camp and council programs. It offers camp- 
fire games, stunts, quizzes; instruction on 
sites and lighting magic fires; suggestions 
for costumes, regalia and equipment; coun- 
cil ring challenges, coups and pageants; and 
complete Red Indian play pageants. 
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NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


A Press Conference on the Exceptional Child. 
Proceedings of a special conference be- 
tween members of the press and panel of 
authorities of the Woods School, Lang- 
horne, Pa. 1951. 30 pp. 


To Foster Mental Health. A Program of Pre- 
vention. Minnesota Department of Health, 
University of Minnesota Campus, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 1951. 8 pp. 


You Can't Do It Alone—How Teachers Work 
Together to Improve their Schools, by Joyce 
Cooper. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Olympia, Wash. 1951. 64 pp. 


Children and Youth in a World of Crisis. 
Co-ordinated Conferences on Guidance, 
Personnel Services and Health sponsored 
by the University of Wisconsin, Wiscon- 
sin Association of Education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, State Board of 
Health. 1951. $1.50. 89 pp. 


A Geography Reader. Published for the 
United Nations Education, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. New York: Man- 
hattan Printing Co., 225 Lafayette St., N.Y. 
57 pp. 1951. 60c. 


Swimming World, Editor Robert J. H. Kip- 
huth, P. O. Box 2003, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. 1951, 8 pp. 10 issues per 
year, $2.50. Single copies, 25c. 

Fears of Children, by Helen Ross. Science 
Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 1951. 40c. 


The Development of Essential Skills in Meet- 
ing Driving Emergencies, by Herbert J. Stack. 
Center for Safety Education, Division of 
General Education, New York University, 
N. Y. 1951. IL pp. 


Fundamentals of Nutrition. Bureau of Voca- 
tional Curriculum Development and Indus- 
trial Teacher Training. University of the 
State of New York, State Education De- 
partment, Albany. 232 pp. $2.65. 1951. 


Health Instruction in the Secondary Schools— 
An Inquiry Into Its Organization and Admin- 
istration. Pamphlet 110. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 20 pp. 


The Healthy Village—An Experiment in Visual 
Education in West China. Monographs on 
Fundamental Education. UNESCO. Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, N. Y. 


Curriculum Improvement in the World Crisis. 
Highlights of the 1951 ASCD Convention. 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. $1.00. 42 pp. 


Units of Instruction for Practice Driving. Bul- 
letin—State Board of Education, Common- 
wealth of Virginia, Richmond, 1951. 41 pp. 


School Safety Patrol — Standard Rules for 
Street and Bus Controls in Virginia. Adopted 
by Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police. 
1951. State Department of Education, De- 
partment of State Police, Governors High- 
way Safety Commission. 15 pp. 


Into Your Teens—Grade 8 in the Health and 
Personal Development Program. Helen Shac- 
ter, Gladys Jenkins, W. W. Bauer. Scott, 
Foresman and Co. 252 pp. $1.44. 1951. 


Better Relations Between the Motorist and 
His Government. A Pilot Study,.of Duiver 
and Vehicle Services. Staff Report to the 
Michigan Joint Legislative Comittee on 
Reorganization of State Government. 41 
pp. 1951. Lansing, Mich. 


Working Together for School Health: The 
Crusader of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association. September 1951. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: 1018 N. Jefferson St. 19 pp. 


Developing Discussion in School and Commu- 
nity. Junior Town Meeting League, 400 S. 
Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 1951 


32 pp. 


Suggestions for Teaching the Nature and Ef- 
fects of Narcotics for Use in Grades 7-12. 
Board of Education of the’ Citt' New 
York. 1951. 26 pp. 


Shall | Become A Smoker? Arthur H Stein- 
haus. National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 2c per copy. No orders accepted for 
less than 50c. 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


information on 
Group Rate 
School Plan 
sent on request 
—including 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
ltenctose $ 


MentalConditioning 
Teen-age Problems 


A CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
DISCUSSION MATERIAL ON 


© Physical Fitness 


Sex Education 
© Diet & Exercise 
* Scientific Progress 


TODAY'S HEALTH articles are of 
direct benefit to all teachers of 
physical education, psychology, hy- 
giene, biology and home economics. 


magqazine 


Dept. C, 535 N. Dearborn St. 


for the subscription checked below. 


[] Please send me FREE information on school my rate plan for 
class room use, including sample Discussion Topic Questions. 


Ione State 


FREE class- 
room Discus- Street. 
sion Topic City 


Questions. C] 8 Me. for $2.13 


1 Yr. for $3.00 
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9 Mo. for $2.40 10 Mo. for $2.60 
(CD 2 Yrs. for $5.00 () 3 Yrs. for $6.50 
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(Continued from page 42) 


Group Ill 
Available January 7 


The Nation to Defend—This film creates 
a deeper appreciation for the nation to 
defend and for the men and women who 
have and are sacrificing to defend it. 


What Are the Military Services—Under- 
standing the functions of the various mili- 
tary services and how the services form the 
military defense team of our nation is a 
part of “preparing for serivce.” This film 
shows how the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines work together and explains the 
general structure and functions of each. 


When You Enter Service—The beginning 
of service involves a number of new experi- 
ences and adjustments. This film is de- 
signed to help young people know what 
to expect as they begin their service life. 
Military Life and You—What are the dif- 
ferences between military and civilian life? 
This film explains not only military disci- 
pline, but the reasons for it. It points out 
how boys can learn how to adjust them- 
selves to military authority — preparing 
themselves for military life. 


NEW FILM LISTINGS 


Of Light and Darkness. A two reel motion 
picture about a young woman losing her 
sight. 16 mm. sound. Purchase price, 
$60.00. Rental, $4.50 a day. Association 


Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 
17, New York. 


Basketball Fundamentals. 16 mm. sound film. 
Black and white. Sports Department, 
United States Rubber Company, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, N. Y 


The Human Skeleton. Junior and Senior 
High School. 11 minutes, sound. Purchase 
price, $50.00. Black and white. “United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29, N. Y. 


The Muscular System. 11 minutes, sound. 
Purchase price, $50.00. Black and white. 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. 


How To Catch a Cold. 10 minutes, sound. 
Technicolor. Association Films, Inc., 35 
West 45th St., New York, N. Y. Free loan 
by Kleenex, a product of International 
Celucotton Products Co. 


RX—The Story Behind Your Doctor's Prescrip- 
tion. Available for selected group showings. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, 745 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


\Recreational Games Series. Set of 4. Beat 
Bali (4 min.) shows throwing a ball accu- 
rately, catching a ball, moving quickly to 
get under a ball, and running bases. Skip 
to My Lou (5 min.) demonstrates single 


Vaseline Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 


j TRADE-MARK ® 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d - New York 4, WV. Y. 


Professional Products Division 


To Open foil-envelope, cut 


with scissors along dotted line on 
back of envelope...or in an emer- 
gency, tear off seal carefully be- 
low this line... end of dressing is 
pulled out of envelope with one 
hand (use forceps, if handy), while 
envelope is held with other hand. 
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Cover damaged surface and 


area two inches beyond with two 
layers or more of petrolatum 
gauze dressing... then apply ster- 
ile dry bandage to keep clean and 
hold gently in place—using first-aid 
principles.. - have injury ex- 
amined by a physician. 


circle formation and fundamental move- 
ments, such as skipping and clapping hands 
to music. Three Deep (6 min.) and Squirrel 
in Trees (5 min.) show running without 
falling, tagging a runner, and eluding a 
chaser. $25.00 each. University of Indiana, 
Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 


SPORTS FILM CATALOG 


More than 100 films, filmstrips, and slides 
on all major sports for women are listed 
in Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual, a 
new film catalog released in October by 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
of the AAHPER. 

The packet of 3 x 5 inch cards presents 
the following information for each film: 
title, date of publication; presentation 
time whether the film is in color or black 
and white; distributor; producer; rental 
and purchase prices. In addition, the list- 
ing indicates for what age and skill levels 
the film is most useful. A brief paragraph 
describes the contents. Those films that are 
suitable for classroom use are noted as 
being recommended by the NSWA Visual 
Aids Committee, which prepared the cata- 
log. 

The catalog sells for $1.50 and is avail- 
able from the National Section on Wom- 
en's Athletics, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


For immediate alurays: easy appli- | 
cation, to dress a Burn, an 
Abrasion, certain other Surface 
Injuries. 
ready-made ...compact... 
soothing . .. non-sticking ... 
non-contaminating ... 


USED DIRECT FROM HANDY 
FOIL-ENVELOPE 


Vaseline 
datum Gauw Dressing 


Two Sizes: | 


Unit envelope: one 3” x 36” dressing. | 
Duplex envelope: two 3” x 18” dressings. i 
Six envelopes to the illustrated carton. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE RECREATION DIVISION REPORT 


National Conference for the Mobilization of Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Washington, D. C., March 19-21, 195] 


HE present critical world situa- 
T tion has brought about the dec- 
laration of a national emergency by 
the President of the United States. 
Our manpower, our money, our ma- 
terials, and our facilities must be 
made ready and directed toward the 
total effort of further strengthening 
our national security. 


Need for Recreation 

Recreation—that which people do 
voluntarily in their free time—:s ad- 
mittedly essential to the well-being 
of American families in ordinary 
times. Under the stresses, strains, 
and tensions of an emergency it be- 
comes indispensable! 

Recreation and other vital com- 
munity services must share manpow- 
er, money, equipment, and material 
with the armed forces and defense 
industry. These conditions, plus the 
inevitable lower standard of living 
and the moving of people from one 
location to another, create inade- 
quacies among the recreation re- 
sources that are required to meet the 
needs of people in an emergency. 

Recreation can make definite con- 
tributions to those segments of the 
population most directly concerned 
with the national defense effort—the 
armed forces and defense production 
workers and their families—and to 
the population as a whole. 

At the National Conference for 
the Mobilization of Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, held in Washington, D. C., 
March 19-21, approximately fifty 
people representing many important 
and varied interests in recreation 
spent two days discussing the chal- 
lenges which the mobilization effort 
presented to recreation. The high- 
lights of these discussions and de- 


liberations are briefly summarized 
below.* 


Conference Highlights 

1. A re-emphasis of the impor- 
tance of recreation to the individ- 
ual and the family, particularly in 
this time of emergency when many 
normal securities are upset. 

2. The importance of recreation 
sharing manpower, money, equip- 
ment, and material with the Armed 
Forces and defense industry. The 
importance of this sharing also adds 
emphasis to better organization for 
use of all resources. 

3. The paramount importance for 
conserving our human resources and 
the contribution recreation can 
make in this cause, particularly with 
respect to the following: 

The Armed Forces 

(1) As a means of sustaining 
morale, upgrading the efficiency 
of personnel, prior to and after 
induction, through improving 


physical and mental fitness, en- . 


couraging self-discipline, help- 
ing reduce venereal disease and 
AWOL rates and generally 
stimulating self-improvement. 
(2) As a means of helping to 
bring together military and ci- 
vilian interests aimed at recog- 
nizing the existence of a single, 
common citizenship. 

(2) As a means of developing 
skills and interests through 
which armed forces personnel 
can secure satisfying use of free 
time. 


Defense Production Workers 
and Their Families 
(1) As one means of helping to 
recruit workers, minimizing ac- 


*For more complete information, the Mobiliza- 
tion Conference Report is available at $1.00 per 
copy from AAHPER, 1201 - I6th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. See page 30. 
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cidents, promoting and sustain- 
ing physical and mental health 
and curbing absenteeism and 
turn-over. 

(2) As a means of providing safe 
and wholesome opportunities 
for the children of working par- 
ents while the latter are on their 
daily jobs. 

(3) As a means of helping allevi- 
ate the burdensome problems of 
migrating families, such as pro- 
viding adequate facilities and 
services in connection with de- 
fense housing developments. 


The Entire Population 

(1) As a means of assisting in 
the rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped. 
(2) As a means of helping the 
aging population make the most 
of its social and productive ca- 
pabilities. 

(3) As a means of preserving 
and strengthening American 
family life. 

(4) As a means of sustaining 
morale in shelters, evacuation 
centers, and places of disaster. 
(5) As a means of helping keep 
everyone, young and old, in top 
physical and mental health. 
(6) As a means of preserving for 
every man, woman, and child 
the democratic right to freely 


choose and pursue a satisfying 
life. 


4. The importance of leadership 
in recreation in developing and di- 
recting effective programs. This dis- 
cussion emphasized the need for 
more and better professionally quali- 
fied leaders in recreation and set 
forth challenges to colleges and uni- 
versities offering recreation training 
and the need for more in-service 
training. It also set forth challenges 
to community and agency adminis- 
trators. 


(a) Salaries should be upgrad- 
ed so recreation personnel will 
not be forced by economic cir- 
cumstances to seek other em- 
ployment. 

(b) Every reasonable effort 
should be made to have draft 
boards fully realize the impor- 
tance of recreation leadership 
in this vital defense program, 
and make necessary provision 
for the retention of key per- 
sonnel. 
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(c) In-service training for rec- 
reation personnel should be re- 
vised to include functions in- 
volving any re-direction of pro- 
gram. 

(d) Colleges and universities 
should recruit potential leaders 
for recreation in accordance 
with the needs of the profession. 
(e) Local civil defense groups 
should be contacted with a view 
to making available personnel 
and services of recreation to de- 
fense programs, particularly as 
they would be useful in the 
event of bombings and evacua- 
tion. 

(f) Large groups of volunteers 
should be trained in anticipa- 
tion of their need at shelters 
during sustained bombing at- 
tacks or at evacuation centers. 

(g) State and local professional 
recreation groups should estab- 
lish classified inventories of 
available lay and professional 
personnel qualified for giving 
particular types of recreation 
service who would be on call of 
civil defense administrations. 
The same list should be avail- 
able to both public and private 
agencies promoting recreation. 

(h) The practice of indiscrimi- 
nate hiring of unqualified per- 
sonnel by public and_ private 
agencies to perform recreation 
functions should be discontin- 
ued. 

(i) Public agencies performing 
recreation functions should es- 
tablish standards of employ- 
ment in conjunction with certi- 
fying agencies, such as the Civil 
Service Commission, and State 
Education Departments. 

(j) Private agencies employing 
recreation personnel should de- 
velop standards of qualifications 
consistent with accepted stand- 
ards of the recreation profes- 
sion. 

(k) Professional organizations 
should develop minimum qual- 
ification standards for recrea- 
tion leadership which will serve 
as a guide for accreditation of 
training programs and agencies 
employing recreation personnel. 


Emphasized the need for bet- 


ter program planning to meet the 
needs of people. In connection with 
this discussion the need for more 
camping and outdoor education was 
highlighted, better integration of 


recreation programs with over-all 
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plans for civilian detense and the 
need for discovering more resources 
for leadership among children and 
youth, families, and workers, mili- 
tary personnel, and the aged and 
handicapped. 

The great need for community 
recreation leaders to work with the 
military leaders and personnel in de- 
veloping programs for military per- 
sonnel both on the station and in 
the community was also highlighted, 
as was the importance of recreation 
programs in defense impacted areas. 
These programs should give consid- 
eration to: 

(a) The need to plan activities 
on “round the clock’ schedule 
where industry is on a 24-hour 
basis and to provide in this plan 
suitable activities for women as 
well as men. 

(b) The development of after- 

school activities for children and 

youth of defense workers. 

(c) The need to plan for recre- 

ation facilities in the construc- 

tion of defense housing units 
and to provide leadership in 
planning and conducting recre- 
. ation programs in such areas. 
(d) The recruitment and utili- 
zation of leadership among 
workers and their families. 


6. The importance of facilities to 
sound recreation development. Im- 
portant factors which received con- 
sideration are: 

(a) The economic climate of to- 
day which demands a dollar's 
value for every dollar expended. 
(b) The need for relating types 
of facilities to the basic recrea- 
tional opportunities to be pro- 
vided rather than to organiza- 
tion structures. 

(c) The need for long-term com- 
prehensive planning in the pro- 
vision and development of a 
community system of facilities 
for recreation. 

(d) The necessity for all organ- 
ized recreation interests in the 
community to be represented in 
planning a system of community 
facilities. 

(e) The desirability of recrea- 
tion and civilian defense au- 
thorities to work in close co- 
operation to determine the pos- 
sible use of all recreational fa- 
cilities as shelters for evacuees 
in case of disaster. 

(f) The need for planning fa- 
cilities for industrial workers to 
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meet the needs of the commu- 
nity as well. 

(g) The importance of using 
accepted standards in the de- 
sign and construction of all 
recreation facilities particularly 
with respect to park standards 
in land areas to be used for 
recreation purposes. 


7. The importance of community 
organization in recreation. Empha- 
sis was placed upon the following: 


(a) The importance of commu- 
nity-wide planning including all 
recreation interests. This can 
be secured through use of a 
community-wide committee rep- 
resentative of these interests. 
Such a committee should have 
primary responsibilities with re- 
spect to both program planning 
and direction. 

(b) The need for a study of lo- 
cal needs and resources in or- 
der to secure a balanced use of 
resources, 

(c) The need for determining 
supplemental aid from outside 
the community when problems 
are greater than the local re- 
sources can solve. 

(d) The need for a committee 
on recreation in every civilian 
defense organization. 


8. The importance of sound and 
adequate financing for recreation. In 
this connection the following princi- 
ples were set forth to be followed: 


(a) Primary responsibility for 
providing such funds rests with 
the local community. 
(b) Adequate financing requires 
the continued assistance of pub- 
lic, quasi-public, and private 
and individual sources. 
(c) Adequate defense recreation 
services cannot depend upon 
charges and fees alone as the 
major source of financial sup- 
rt. 
(d) When financial assistance, 
over and beyond that which is 
made available locally, re- 
quired to supplement the ef- 
forts of local communities 
whose indigenous resources are 
insufficient to provide defense 
recreation programs and _ serv- 
ices, such assistance from na- 
tional voluntary agencies and 
the Federal Government should 
be used to the maximum feasi- 
ble extent. Such outside help, 
however, should at all times 
supplement and not replace lo- 
cal funds. 
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(Continued from page 38) 

Technical Climbing 

There is one danger in teaching 
technical climbing—an individual is 
apt to think that he has learned all 
about it and then go off climbing 
beyond his ability and knowledge. 
On the other hand, good training 
can make one more aware of the 
possible dangers, make one more 
cautious, and give one more knowl- 
edge of how to climb safely. Climb- 
ing is not a dangerous sport when 
one knows how to do it and when 
one does it the safe way. Often 
young men think that roping up, 
careful belaying, or avoiding chim- 
neys filled with loose rock is “sissy.” 

Before using a rope or ice axe, 
teach the essentials of balanced 
climbing, demonstrate it and let 
each class member try it. Demon- 
strate the different kinds of foot- 
holds and handholds, three-point 
suspension, and the techniques for 
climbing down. Each person should 
have an opportunity to attempt each 
technique. In most of the areas of 
the United States there are some 


small rocky cliffs suitable for this | 


type of practice. 
Students should learn the proper 


way to carry an axe and learn its | 


uses. Practical experience can often 
be arranged in the winter on ice or 
snow. Advanced techniques such as 
the a’cheval (rib climbing, climbing, 
astride) and court echelle (Human 
ladder, shoulder strap) are good. 


Each individual must know how | 


to care for a rope and how to tie 
certain knots. Indoor practice as well 
as outdoor can be conducted in coil- 
ing the rope, handling it, walking 
when roped up, and carrying the 
rope. The important knots are the 
square knot, bowline, overhand 
noose, a bowline on a bight, and 
butterfly. 

Regardless of the terrain, a group 
can usually find a spot for practic- 
ing belays. They should know when 
and where to belay and which belay 
to use. All leaders should own a 
copy of Belaying the Leader, pub- 
lished by the Sierra Club in 1946. 
Classes should know the order of 
placing climbers for roping and the 
rope signals. 

Students always -like to practice 
rappeling. It is the author’s opinion 


| 


that all too often they do too much 
rappeling and too little rock tech- 
nique and belaying practice. They 
begin to think that all there is to 
mountaineering is to climb up a 
peak and rappel down. Rappeling 
practice is valuable and necessary. 
Much can be done on small rock 
cliffs. When students start rappeling 
practice, use a safety rope. 


Further Information 


For specific sources of equipment, 
guidebooks, and mountaineering lit- 
erature, the reader is referred to the 
Official Aquatics, Winter Sports, and 
Outing Activities Guide, July 1951- 


July 1953 (NSWA, AAHPER, 1201 


16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
from which this article is adapted. 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


KORFBAL—A GAME FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


by D. B. VAN DALEN 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Korrsat has been a favorite pastime in 
Holland for nearly half a century, and was 
introduced in Belgium about eighteen years 
ago. After World War II it was introduced 
in Great Britain and within a very short 
time became extremely popular. Korfbal 
closely resembles netball and _ basketball, 
but it is unique in that the teams of 12 
players are composed of 6 boys and 6 girls. 
Korfbal requires a rotation of positions, 
good co-operation between the sexes, and 
avoids many embarrassments caused by 
wide differences in game skills. 

The principal rules of the game are given 
below. Teachers can easily adapt them to 
American equipment, space, and terms. 


Playing Area 

Korfbal is played on a rectangular field 
of at least 100 by 250 feet, or a maximum 
of 133 feet by 300 feet. The field should 
not be more than 214 times longer than it 
is wide. The playing area is divided into 
three equal divisions running parallel to 
the width of the field. The divisions are 
called A, B, and C. (See diagram.) 


Basket 


A 13’ Penalty 
mark 


Center- Line 


-€ 
250-300’ 


Center-Line 


Penalty 


C mark 
Basketry) 
th 
733" 


OF PLAY 


The playing area is visibly marked by 
boundary lines. The separations between 
the divisions A, B, and C are similarly in- 
dicated. Posts two or three inches in diam- 
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eter are fixed perpendicularly in the ground 
in divisions A and C at a distance from the 
ends equal to one-ninth the length of the 
field. 

|The baskets are made of osier twigs or 
of ratan and are not reinforced. They are 
cylindrical in shape with a height of ten 
inches and an inside diameter of 15 to 17 
inches, and are attached to the posts at 
1114 feet above ground. The post is not to 
project above the top of the basket. There 
are no backboards. The ball is usually an 
inflated soccer ball. 


Players 


The game is played by two teams, each 
consisting of 6 men and 6 women, of whom 
2 men and 2 women are placed in each 
division. One of the players of each team 
is designated as captain. In gencral the 
original lineup must be maintained 
throughout the game. 


Rules of the Game 


1. A goal is made by a team if the ball 
falls correctly from top to bottom through 
the basket assigned to the opposing team. 
The team making the most goals in a stipu- 
lated time wins the game. 

2. Every time after two goals have been 
scored the players change divisions. Those 
in division A go to division B, those of B 
go to C, those of C to A. 

3. After half-time the teams change bas- 
kets. In doing so, division A becomes C, 
and C becomes A. 

4. During the game a player cannot: 
(a) run with the ball; (b) intentionally 
avoid co-operation; (c) touch the ball with 
leg or foot; (d) hand the ball over to an- 
other player; (e) knock, take, or run the 
ball out of an opponent’s hand; (f) push 
away, run down, cling to or hold off an 
opponent or extend a leg or arm, thereby 
hindering him in running; (g) prevent an 
opponent from using his body freely; (h) 
hinder a member of the other sex or some- 
body who is already hindered by another; 
(i) come in contact with the ball or hin- 
der an opponent, while touching the 
ground outside of the boundary of the di- 
vision or having jumped from one of these 
spots; (j) catch, hit, or touch the ball while 
touching the ground with any other part 
of the body than the feet; (k) hit the ball 
with the fist; (1) push the post during the 
goal throw; (m) take hold of the post 


with the object of using it as a means ot 
changing direction quickly; (n) throw the 
ball over the center division; (0) score 
from the center division from a free throw; 
(p) disregard the distance of 714 feet in 
case of a free throw or line throw and 11% 
feet in case of a throw out or a penalty 
throw, before the ball has left the hands 
of the throwing player; (q) touch the 
ground between the post and the penalty 
mark with any part of the body, when tak- 
ing a penalty throw; (r) infringe the rules 
given for the purpose (see 8 below) when 
taking a line throw. 

5. The ball will be out, as soon as it 
touches (a) the boundary line of the field 
or (b) the ground, person, or an object 
outside of the field. 

6. The ball is thrown out at the start 
of the game, at the beginning of the sec- 
ond half and after every goal from the 
middle of the center division—in the latter 
case by the team against which the goal 
has been scored. The other players in that 
division will observe a distance of 114% 
feet from the thrower. 

7. Free Throw: (a) A free throw is 
awarded to a team for every infringement 
of the rules (a to r), for intentionally caus- 
ing danger, or for unnecessarily delaying the 
game. (b) A free throw is taken from on 
the spot where the infringement was made. 
(c) In the case of a free throw, the other 
players have to observe a distance of at 
least 71% feet until the ball has left the 
hands of the throwing player. 

8. Line Throw: (a) When the ball is 
“out” one of the members of the team op- 
posing the player, who touched the ball last, 
will have a free throw on the spot where 
the ball crossed the boundary. (b) For this 
throw, as for a free throw on the line for 
the infringement of rule (see 4-i above), 
the thrower has to touch the line with at 
least one foot and he may not touch the 
ground either inside or outside of the field 
with any part of the body before the ball 
has left his hands. The front of the body 
has to face the field. 

9. Penalty Throw: (a) Infringements, 
improperly hampering the attack, may be 
punished by a penalty throw. This is a 
free throw giving the right to score, which 
will be taken at a distance of 13 feet in 
front of the basket. (b) When taking a 
penalty throw it is prohibited to touch the 
ground between the post and the penalty 
mark with any part of the body before the 
ball has left the hands of the thrower. The 
other players have to observe a distance of 
111% feet and to refrain from every action 
disturbing the thrower. 


Officials 

The referee directs the conduct of the 
game. It is his duty to maintain rules and 
to decide all points of violations. 

Two linesmen assist the referee. It is 
their duty to determine whether the ball is 
out of bounds, to indicate where the throw- 
in is to take place, and to draw the atten- 
tion of the referee to infringements in their 
vicinity. 

A timekeeper is to warn the referee of 
the end of each half of the game. 
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Research Award 


A graduate biennial fellowship research 
award will be given to a woman university 
graduate for outstanding research in 
heaith, physical education, and recreation 
by Delta Psi Kappa, Physical Education 
Fraternity. For particulars contact Dr. 
Elizabeth G. Rodgers, Chairman, 8 Water 
St., Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


NEA Annual Report 


The National Education Association has 
released its annual report of the profes- 
sion to the public. The report is entitled 
Schools For Our Times. 

Calling attention to the lack of adequate 
educational opportunities for the children 
of the nation, Willard E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary, points out: “Nearly half of 
America’s public school children received 
a sub-average quality of school last year, 
measured in dollar expenditures; one- 
quarter of them received a minimum essen- 
tial type of school. Another four million 
children of 5-17 years of age in 1950 re- 
ceived no school at all because they were 
not enrolled.” 

Pointing to the lack of classroom space, 
he estimates that at least a half-million 
new elementary and secondary classrooms 
will be needed by 1960 to keep pace not 
only with increased enrollment but for 
normal replacement due to obsolescence 
and deterioration. He predicts that at 
least 84,000 classrooms will be needed dur- 
ing the next three years—54,000 to house 
the mounting enrollments and 30,000 units 
for replacement. 

The lack of qualified teachers is another 
“shortage” confronting the schools at the 
start of another school year, Mr. Givens 
says. 

“There is a serious shortage of teachers 
in the elementary schools,” he declares. 
“The graduation class of last June included 
far too few recruits for positions in those 
schools. Only 32,000 graduates from the 
higher institutions had prepared to teach 
in the elementary schools. To fill positions 
vacated or created by the demands of larger 
enrollments and new classes, 80,000 teach- 
ers are needed for the school year 1951-52. 
Moreover, there is a continuing shift from 
the elementary classrooms to higher paid 
positions in office and factory. 

“The shortage is blamed largely upon 
low salaries. People who are capable of 
professional preparation and expend time 
and money obtaining it are justified in 
seeking professional recognition in income,” 
the Secretary says. “Moreover, no profes- 
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AAHPER TRAVEL TOUR 
TO 1952 OLYMPIC GAMES 


AAHPER members who are 
planning to attend the 1952 
Olympic Games — scheduled for 
July 19-August 3 in Helsinki, Fin- 
land—can now take advantage of 
a special tour arranged as a serv- 
ice for them under the joint spon- 
sorship of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, and the Di- 
vision of Travel Service of the 
National Educati Associati 

Preliminary plans are under 
way for a tour that will visit Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, France, 
and England, as well as Finland. 


transportation, all accommoda- 
track and field events in the 


for swimming and diving events 
will be an optional feature. 

The tour is limited to those 
persons who are or who become 
members of both the National 
Education Association and_ the 
AAHPER. 

As an optional feature for those 
who are interested in receiving 


travel study course will be offered 
by Indiana University in connec- 
tion with the tour. Information 
concerning the course may be ob- 
tained from Dr. W. W. Patty, Dean 
of the School of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Indi 
ana University, Bloomington. 

= Because so many people are in- 
terested in attending the Olympic 
Games, and because both travel- 
ng accommodations and Helsinki 
housing facilities are limived, all 
those who want to take advantage 
of the AAHPER tour are request- 
ed to register at the earliest possi- 
ble date. 

The NEA Division of Travel 
Service is in charge of all admin- 
istrative arrangements. Applica- 
tion or requests for further infor- 
mation should be directed to Mr. 
Paul Kinzel, Division of Travel 
Service, NEA, 1201 
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The all-expense trip will include — 
tions, and a season ticket for = 


Olympic Games. Season tickets — 


graduate credit for the trip, a = 


Sixteenth — 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. = 


sion is stable if those who follow it are 
constantly in economic jeopardy.” 

The Report emphasizes other adjust- 
ments in the modern school which have 
been necessary in order to keep pace with 
the American way of life. They include: a 
greater emphasis on training in occupa- 
tional skills, physical welfare, good citizen- 
ship, and moral and spiritual valves. 


Standards Cited 

The October issue of Coronet magazine 
includes an article entitled “Classroom 
Movies for Tomorrow's Draftees.” Refer- 
ence is made to Physical Fitness Achieve- 
ment Standards for American Youth of 
High School Graduation Age developed by 
the AAHPER in co-operation with the 
Department of Defense. 


No More Admissions Tax? 

The October 5th release of the Senate- 
House Conference Committee on HR4473, 
the Revenue Act of 1951, reports that the 
House Conferees have agreed to the Senate 
provision for exemption of elementary and 
secondary educational institutions from the 
federal admissions tax on certain school 
activities. 

The exemption applies to athletic games 
where benefits go exclusively to an ele- 
mentary or secondary school. For an ex- 
hibition game to be tax exempt, total gross 
proceeds must go to the benefit of a hos- 
pital for crippled children. 

Not exempt under this act are boxing, 
wrestling, prize fights, pugilistic matches, 
or exhibitions or carnivals, rodeos or cir- 
cuses in which any professional performer 
or operator participates for compensation. 

Since House and Senate versions are in 
accord, acceptance seems assured. 


Folk Dance Leader Ill 
Mr. V. “Fin” Beliajus, nationally known 
folk dance leader, has been hospitalized 
since last spring in the JCRS Denver Sana- 
torium, W. Colfax Road, Spivak, Colo. 


Hospital Recreation Program 

The recreation program of the Veterans 
Administration is operating in 154 of its 
hospitals and centers throughout the 
United States. Approximately one thou- 
sand full-time recreational personnel are 
working in such phases of the program as 
adapted sports, entertainment, radio, group 
recreation, motion pictures, and music. A 
complete description of the VA recreation 
program appears in VA Manual M 6-4, 
titled Recreation Service and VA Pamphlet 
6-3, titled Special Service Recreation 
Service. 
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REG US PAT OFF 


Research Bulletin 


ABSTRACTS FROM THE MAY 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


by HYMAN KRAKOWER 
College of the City of New York 


Fox, Marcarer G., The Relationship of 
Abdominal Strength to Selected Posture 
Faults. 


The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine the relationship of abdominal 
muscle strength to the postural faults of 
sway-act and pelvic tilt downward and to 
fhe incidence of dysmenorrhea among 
women of college age. On the basis of 
comparing abdominal strength of a control 
group with two groups possessing posture 
faults, it was concluded that apparently 
faulty pelvic tilt and sway-back are not 
associated with any significant weakness of 
the abdominal muscles. It was found 
that dysmenorrhea occurs with greater 
Severity among the sway-back group than 
among the control group. This was not 
so-in-the group with faulty pelvic position. 


ZorBASs, S. and Peter V. Karpo- 
VICH, The Effect of Weight Lifting Upon the 
Speed of Muscular Contractions. 


The effect of weight lifting upon the 
muscles of the arms and upper girdle was 
studied to determine whether the speed of 
muscular contractions was affected. Two 
groups of 150 men each, from 18 to 30 
years of age, was studied, one group having 
indulged in weight lifting for a minimum 
period of six months and the other not at 
all. A specially constructed apparatus for 
recording speed of rotary movements of 
the arm was used. 

The findings appear to be contrary to 
the common opinion of many associated 
with physical education who believe that 


weight lifting will slow down the athlete. 
On the basis of the obtained data, it was 
found that the weight-lifting group was 
faster (statistically significant) in their 
rotary motions of the arm. 


Laruse, MARION, A Study of the Learning 
of Fundamental Skills by College Freshman 
Women of Low Motor Ability. 


The data indicated that students who 
score in the lower quartile group on the 
Scott motor ability battery make scores 
significantly lower than those in the upper 
quartile group in the tests of agility, bal- 
ance, serial reaction time, push strength, 
and pull strength. It was found that gen- 
eral motor ability, certain motor capacities, 
and knowledge of fundamental skills can 
be improved by specialized instruction. 


STERNER, WILLIAM S., Preparing Beginning 
Teachers To Coach Physical Activities. 


This study attempts to formulate a pro- 
gram for the professional preparation of 
beginning teachers as sponsors of pupil ac- 
tivities in public secondary schools. The 
investigator made a survey of the activities 
assigned to beginning teachers, their train- 
ing and experience in conducting these ac- 
tivities, and what opportunities the colleges 
provide for preparation in these fields. 


MESSERSMITH, LLOYD, Physical Education and 
ROTC in American Colleges and Universities. 


This survey (as of August 1950) was 
made to determine the number of insti- 
tutions permitting the substitution of 
ROTC for physical education. The re- 
sults are based on replies from 215 out of 
231 institutions listed as having such units, 
or 93 per cent. ROTC is compulsory in 
120 schools; 180 schools or 85% have a 
required physical education program. Of 
these 180 schools, 105 (58%) permit no 
substitution, 8 schools (4%) permit partial 
substitution, while 69 schools (38°;) per- 
mit full substitution of ROTC for physical 
education. 

(Continued on page 58) 


BOUVE 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Affiliated with Tufts College and Now Lecated on Tufts College Campus 


For young women with college entrance credits, four-year programs in 
physical education and physical therapy, leading to a B.S. in Education. 
Physical Therapy approved by the American Medical Association. De- 
sirable residences. Nearly 100% placement of graduates. 


Ruth Page Sweet, Director 


BOSTON 


tor of Admissions 


Bouvé-Boston School, Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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by RUTH SCHELLBERG 


Editor, National Section on Women’s Athlet 


New Publications Announced 


NSWA released its 1951-52 publications 
list in October to provide information on 
the NSWA guides and special publications 
that have come off the press in recent 
months. Available free on request to the 
national office, the new flier lists the title 
and price for all NSWA publications, in- 
cluding the most recent books described 
below. 

Official rules for shuffleboard, table ten- 
nis, and deck tennis have been added to 
the Recreational Games Guide, which also 
includes chapters on “Game Room Recrea- 
tion,” and “Snow Games.” The former 
describes rules and equipment for 1} games 
suitable to the recreation room, while the 
latter tells how to play such snow games 
as snow hockey, ski ball, and snow dodge- 
ball. 

New Aquatics, Winter Sports, and Outing 
Guide articles include “Aquatics for the 
Handicapped,” “Skiing Root Errors and 
Their Correction,” “A Course in Outing 
and Mountaineering,” and “The Challenge 
of Outdoor Education.” 

A new arrangement of sections marks the 
Basketball Guide. The Guide announces 
broadened Womens National Officials Rat- 
ing Committee (WNORC) standards for 
rating officials and WNORC's expansion 
program for the establishment of new 
boards. 

A new reference source for sports films— 
a card catalog containing the most recent 
information on approximately 100 films, 
filmstrips, and slides—was added to NSWA 
special publications in September. The 
listing of the films was a Visual Aids Com- 
mittee project, prepared by Frederica Bern- 
hard and Marjorie Fish. Entitled Sports 
Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual, the set of 
cards will replace Educational Films in 
Sports and will sell for $1.50. 

Many new ideas for play and sports days, 
assembly programs, demonstrations, and 
skits emphasizing physical education are 
presented in the revised edition of Special 
Events in the Physical Education Program, 
off the press on November 1. $1.25 is the 
price. 


cs, University of Nebraska, Lincoin, Nebr 


New Jersey Co ittee Expanded 


Additional members have been added to 
the New Jersey Committee of NSWA. 
There is now a representative of the Ath- 
letic Federation of College Women, as well 
as a third representative of the New Jersey 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Each 
college in the state now has student repre- 
sentation on the committee, also. 


Legislative Board Nominations 

In the spring of 1952, NSWA must 
elect a Chairman-elect two 
Members-at-large to the Legislative 
Board. It is the duty of the com- 
mittee on nominations and elections 
both to nominate and to select from 
the nominees those who are to be 
the candidates. In addition every 
member of the section is free to 
send in nominations. 

The Chairman-elect serves for two 
years as co-ordinator for the work of 
the District chairmen, and automat- 
ically suceeds to the office of Chair- 
man at the end of the two-year peri- 
od. It is important that she be a 
person with a vital interest and good 
background of experience in the 
work of the section. 

The Members-at-large serve a 
three-year term on the Legislative 
Board and may have special duties 
assigned to them. Representation 
from the fields of industry, recrea- 
tion, and youth-service groups is de- 
sirable to round out the interest 
affiliations of the board. In consid- 
ering nominees, please remember 
that board members are of little val- 
ue unless they can attend meetings. 
Please send nominations to 

Virginia Dix Sterling 
State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


not later than November 30, and ear- 
lier if possible. 
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North Dakota Has New Representative 


Grace Rhonemus, Central District Chair- 
man for NSWA, announces the appoint- 
ment of Bernice Schiefelbein of Valley City 
as new representative for North Dakota. 


Oklahoma Hears Purposes of NSWA 


Elizabeth Hecht, former state representa- 
tive of Oklahoma, gave a discussion of the 
purposes and practices of the National 
Section on Women's Athletics at a State 
Mobilization Conference. The role of the 
schools in meeting the emotional needs of 
children was the theme of the conference. 

Rachel Blackburn, present state repre- 
sentative and Valerie Colvin have written 
articles about NSWA for the Oklahoma 
Teacher and the News Bulletin. An effort 
is now being made to list rated officials for 
different sports in the Oklahoma Teacher. 


Ohio Plans Exhibits 


Beverly Seidel, state representative from 
Ohio, reports the appointment of the fol- 
lowing to supervise displays of NSWA ma- 
terials at state educational meetings: Irene 
Seidman, Steubenville; Kathryn Enlow, 
Athens; Florence Petersen, Elmore; Hulda 
Heller, Piqua; Pauline Salwasser, Cincin- 
nati; and June Hackett, Cleveland. 


Scottish Hockey Team Welcomed 


Officials and members of the Long Island 
Field Hockey Association met the Scottish 
Touring Team on its arrival in this coun- 
try on September 29th. At Hofstra College 
the Long Island Field Hockey Association 
played the Scottish Team. After the Tour- 
ing Team plays a series of exhibition 
matches a final game will take place at 
Wellesley College where the newly named 
United States team will meet them. 

The November schedule for the team is 
as follows: 


November 3—Baltimore FHA, Friends 
School, Baltimore; 5—Virginia FHA, 
Westhampton College, Richmond, Va.; 
7—Washington FHA, Place to be an- 
nounced; 10—Delaware FHA, Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del.; 12— 
New York FHA, Hunter College, Bronx, 
N. Y.; 14—West Jersey FHA, Spring 
Hill Country Club, Maple Shade, N. J.; 
17—Sectional Tournament, Philadel- 
phia Country Club, Philadelphia; 20— 
Stuyvesant FHA, Rye Country Day 
School, Rye, N. Y.; 22-25—National 
Tournament, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 


NSWA Pamphlet Reprinted in Michigan 


The NSWA pamphlet Desirable Practices 
in Athletics for Girls and Women is re- 
printed in the November bulletin of the 
Michigan High School Athletic Association. 
This bulletin goes to all high schools in 
the state. 
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NOMINATIONS—AAHPER 
AWARD FELLOWS, 1952 


Reminder! All members are in- 
vited to nominate worthy candi- 
dates for the Gulick, Anderson, 
and Honor Awards. 

Last month’s JOURNAL contains 
information concerning (1) Pro- 
cedure for submitting nomina- 
tions, (2) Committee members, 
(3) Qualifications for candidates, 
and (4) A complete list of Award 
Fellows. 

Write today to the committee 
member from your district (see 
last month’s JouRNAL) and ask for 
the biographical data forms to be 
used in submitting nominations. 

Deadlines for submitting com- 
pleted biographical data forms to 
your district committee member 
are: 


Gulick Award—December 1 
Anderson Award—November 15 
Honor Award—December 1 


Attention: Major Students in 
Health, Physical Education, 
And Recreation! 


Do you have a Major Club in your 
department? Would you like to or- 
ganize one this year? If so, send 
today for your free packet of mate- 
rials which will give you a sample 
constitution, some suggested major 
club activities, and tell you how to 
get your National Charter. 


Write to the Circulation Dept., 
AAHPER, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


JOURNALS LOST 


During the past month many 
‘AAHPER members were very un- 
happy because they did not receive 
their issue of the September JOURNAL. 
WHY? They had moved and forgot 
to notify the National Office of a 
change in address. Don’t let this 
happen to you. Be sure your new 
address is sent to us at least four 
weeks prior to the JourRNAL mailing 
date which is about the 25th of the 
preceding month. Mail your address 
change to the 


Circulation Dept. 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C, 


(Continued from page 56) 


MACK, BARBARA, R ded Democratic 
Practices in the Preparation of Women 
Teachers of Physical Education: A Checklist 
for Self Study. 


This checklist was drawn up by the Com- 
mittee on Professional Leadership of the 
National Association for Physical Educa- 
tion of College Women. The develop- 
ment of criteria in the form of a checklist 
was developed, by means of which staff 
groups might study their own practices 
in teacher preparation in relation to demo- 
cratic belief. 


McCraw, L. W., A Comparison of Methods 
of Measuring Improvement. 


The purpose of this study was to com- 
pare statistically seven methods of meas- 
| uring improvements. No attempt was 
made to establish the validity of any one 
method but rather to show the relation- 
ship among methods used. The methods 
of measuring used were: difference in raw 
scores; difference in T-scores; per cent gain 
over initial test; per cent gain of possible 
gain in raw scores; per cent gain or possi- 
- ble gain in T-scores; increased increment; 
and standard deviation or absolute zero 
scale. 


~SraToN, WesLEY M., The Influence of Soya 
Lecithin in Muscular Strength. 


The primary purpose of this investiga- 
tion was to determine the effect of soya 
lecithin on the strength of the flexor mus- 
cles of the fingers, hand, and forearm, as 
measured by the manuometer. The find- 
ings indicated that the addition of soya 
lecithin to the normal daily diet does not 
significantly increase muscle strength, while 
the withdrawal of the soya did not result 
in any material decrement in strength. 
Observed increments in strength may be 
attributed to improved skill in using the 
manuometer and to the effects of training. 


MILLER, Frances A., Badminton Wall 
Volley Test. 


This test may be used as a measure of 
either total playing ability or specifically 
as a measure of a clear in badminton. 
The test is said to be of value for grading 
purposes, as a practice device, for diag- 
nostic purposes, for measuring achieve- 
ment, for interest and variety in teaching, 
and for a classification test. 


Montoye, HENRY J. and JOHN BROTZMANN, 
An Investigation of the Validity of Using the 
Results of a Double Tournament as a Measure 


of Handball Ability. 


The tournament was one in which part- 
ners were selected at random and no one 
played more than once with the same part- 
ner. Players may be ranked by ability, 
providing the number of games is sufficient- 
ly large and either the average score or 
difference between player’s score and that 
of his opponents is used. 
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HENRY, FRANKLIN M., Increase in Speed of 
Movement by Motivation and by Transfer of 
Motivated Improvement. 


The purpose of this study was to confirm 
the results of another investigator (Johan- 
son) and to discover if they could be 
generalized to include more complicated 
“speed of movement” responses. In addi- 
tion, an examination was made of the 
possibility of transfer effects, since prac- 
tical application of the phenomena will 
depend to a considerable extent on whether 
or not speeding up one type of response 
will result in an increased speed in another 
and somewhat different type of movement 
that is not directly motivated. 

The results of the study indicated that 
in all cases the motivation produced a sta- 
tistically significant speed-up, and the mo- 
tivated improvement in a relatively sim- 
ple response showed statistically acceptable 
evidence of transfer to a more complicated 
co-ordination. There was no significant 
transfer demonstrable from the unmoti- 
vated practice with the simpler movement. 


Munro, SANFORD J., The Retention of the 
Increase in Speed of Movement Transferred 
from a Motivated Simpler Response. 


Subjects were given a speed-of-movement 
test, after which they pressed a treadle, 
receiving an electric shock when their re- 
sponse was slow. This motivation speeded 
up their reaction, and the increased speed 
was transferred to a second test. In order 
to find out whether or not the transferred 
speed-up of response to motivation was re- 
tained for an appreciable period of time, 
a retest was given later. It was found, 
using a control group which did not receive 
shock motivation, that the major part of 
the improvement was due to the electric 
shock motivation. 


Mortimer, M., Basketball Shoot- 
ing. 
A technique is presented for evaluating 


basketball shooting which would decrease © 
the trial and error element of learning. 


Sets, Leroy G., The Relationship Between 
Measures of Physical Growth and Gross 
Motor Performance of Primary-Grade School 
Children. 


Height and weight, as indicators of in- 
creasing size, were selected as being ade- 
quate measures of physical growth. X-rays 
ot the carpal bones of the wrist were uti- 
lized as physical maturity indicators. Levels 
of motor proficiency were determined by 
a series of motor tests. 


RECREATION LEADERS WHO THINK 


Activity group leaders, program directors, agency 
administrators, educators. 


2 publications for the price of one. 
RECREATION WORLD 
Box 181A, Murray Hill Station 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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YOUR DISTRICT REPORTER 


Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education, 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Pre—Convention Conference 


A conference for the purpose of making 
plans for the 1952 convention in Topeka 
March 26-29 was called at Topeka, Sept. 
22. President Mabel Shirley, Director of 
Physical Education at St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., presided at the meeting. 
Also in attendance were: Gladys Taggert 
of Wichita University, chairman of the 
Commercial Exhibits Committee; Henry 
Shenk of the University of Kansas, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Association; Charles 
Mills of Topeka, convention manager; and 
Edwin R. Elbel of the University of Kan- 
sas, secretary-treasurer of the Central Dis- 
trict. 


Kansas_____ Edwin R. Elbe! and Evelyn Triplett 


Departments Reorganized 


Physical Education and _ Intercollegiate 
Athletics at Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, have been organized into separate de- 
partments. T. M. Evans is chairman of the 
Department of Physical Education while 
Larry Mullins is director of the Department 
of Intercollegiate Athletics. 

The Department of Physical Education 
for Men has been moved to the new field 
house and the women’s department is ex- 
panding into the facilities left vacant by 
the men’s department. The Women’s De- 
partment has been made into a dance 
studio. 


Planned Recreation Emphasis 


The Women’s Recreation Association at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
this year is attempting to acquaint more 
women students with the activities and pos- 


sibilities of participation in Association 
activities. Instead of the annual fall party, 
the new plan calls for a two-day period 
to be known as “WRA Emphasis Days.” 
A student member of the Association will 
explain the activities of the Association to 
each service class. 


New Argentine H. S. Coach 


Merle McCoy, formerly of the school sys- 
tem at Winfield, is now assistant coach and 
instructor of Physical Education at Argen- 
tine High School, Kansas City. 


L. P. Dittemore Retires 


L. P. Dittemore, for 30 years Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education in the 
Topeka Elementary and Junior High 
Schools, retired at the close of the 1951 
school year. He has been replaced by Frank 
McGrath. 


Recent Faculty Changes 


Hazel Cave, assistant professor in the De- 
partment of Health and Physical Education 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
retired at the end of the 1951 school year 
after 26 years on the staff. She was replaced 
by Charlotte Robinson, a graduate of the 
Texas State College for Women, Denton. 
Corinne Clark, graduate of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y., has joined 
the college staff as supervisor of student 
teachers in the high school and Horace 
Mann Laboratory School. 

Two persons have joined the men’s physi- 
cal education staff: Carl Beard, a former 
student of Kansas State Teachers College, 
and Jack Overman, who will be the direc- 
tor of the new Student Center. 

Marian Perry, University of California, 
Berkeley, is a new member of the Women’s 
physical education staff at Kansas State 
Teachers College at Emporia. She replaced 
Patricia Dorris who is teaching physical 
education in the high school at Hastings, 
Nebr. 


Minnesota LeRoy Maas 


Dr. Steinhaus Speaker 


Dr. Arthur H_ Steinhaus, Professor of 
Physiology at George Williams College, Chi- 
cago, spoke at the Western Division Con- 
ference held at Moorhead Oct. 12. On the 
preceding day he was principal speaker at 
the Northeast Division Conference held at 
Virginia, Minn. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Carl Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Oswego State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 


Connecticut _..Max H. Andrews 


Planning Conference 
A planning conference to discuss the 


annual fall convention of the Connecticut- 


Association and other organizational mat- 
ters was held Sept. 15 at the home of the 
President, George Van Bibber. Mr. Bibber 
is Director of the School of Physical Edu- 
cation at the University of Connecticut. 
Executive committee members present 
were: President-elect, Ruth Byler, associate 
consultant for health and physical educa- 
tion, State Department of Education; Past- 
President, Carl Fischer, associate professor 
of physical education, University of Con- 
necticut; Vice-President-elect for Recrea- 
tion and newly appointed Editor of the 
Bulletin, Max Andrews, co-ordinator of ac- 
tivities, University of Connecticut; Past Edi- 
tor of the Bulletin, Harriet Kupferer, assist- 
ant professor of physical education, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; Vice—President—elect 
for Physical Education, Hope Smith, direc- 
tor of the girls physical education program, 
Windham High School, Willimantic; Vice- 
Presideni-elect for Health, Alice Donnelly, 
head of the department of health and 
physical education, State Teachers College, 
Danbury; Secretary, Dr. Charles A. Pro- 
haska, senior consultant, health and physi- 
cal education, State Department of Educa- 
tion; Treasurer, Gene Hayes, associate di- 
rector of health education and recreation, 
YWCA, New Haven; and Membership 
Chairman, Gabrielle Blockley, instructor of 
health and physical education, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain. 


U. of Connecticut Staff News 

Barbara Saltzsider, Hunter College, has 
been appointed assistant instructor in 
physical education. 

Josephine Rogers, director of women's 
physical education, has been granted a sab- 
batical leave to complete work on a doc- 
toral program at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 


E. G. Van Bibber Speaks in R. |. 

E. George Van Bibber, president of the 
Connecticut Association, was guest speaker 
at the Rhode Island Association fall con- 
vention in Providence Oct. 25. 


Mrs. Watson Accepts Fellowship 
Mrs. Helen Watson, nursing consultant 
in the State Department of Education, has 
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been granted leave of absence to accept a 
federal fellowship on mental health at Yale 
University. 


Boxing Bill Vetoed 
The State Association has spearheaded 
a fight to defeat a recent bill in the State 
Legislature that would have licensed boys 
under 16 to appear in boxing exhibitions. 
Governor Lodge vetoed the bill. 


Maryland Ethel E. Semmis 


H. R. Steiner Appointed State Director 


Herbert R. Steiner of Towson has been 
appointed state director of health, physical 
education, and recreation for Maryland to 
succeed the late Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson. 
Mr. Steiner received his early education in 
Bridgeport, Conn., and his professional 
training at Springfield College. He studied 
at Geneva, Switzerland, and in Greece, 
where he was director of physical educa- 
tion at Athena College. 

In 1934 Mr. Steiner received his A.M. 
degree from Teachers College at Columbia 
University. He has continued post graduate 
study there and at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Steiner (aught on Long Island and 
prior to coming with the State Department 
of Education, he was Supervisor of Physical 
Education in Baltimore County for several 
years. He has been active in state associa- 
tions and served as President of the Mary- 
land Public White Secondary Schools Ath- 
letic Association and the Maryland AHPER. 
Mr. Steiner spent many summers in camp 
and recreation work and was a member of 
the Board of Recreation of Baltimore 
County the past three years. 


New York Cerl E. Willgoose 


New Director at Oswego STC 
Dr. Carl E. Willgoose, formerly of Syra- 
cuse University, has recently been appointed 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
at Oswego State Teachers College, Oswego. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


Dale Harman 


Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mlinois Maura Conlisk 
Miss Lawson Retires 


Mary Florence Lawson, assistant profes- 
sor and head supervisor of physical educa- 
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tion for women in the College of Educa- 
tion, retired Sept. | after 22 years at the 
University of Illinois. 

She served in teacher education curricu- 
lum committees in the State and Midwest 
Associations, and in the National Associa- 
tion. 

Miss Lawson and Beulah Drom, member 
of the staff of the School of Physical Educa- 
tion, have been instrumental in organizing 
the off-campus teaching which has begun 
this fall. Miss Lawson has been a member 
of the Council of Teacher Education, has 
served on the health education committee 
of the University, and has been a member 
of the executive committee of the depart- 
ment of physical education for women, 
serving on the curriculum committee of 
that department for the past 13 years. 


Recreation Conference 


The Illinois Recreation Association will 
hold its annual conference Nov. 3-6 at 
Robert Allerton Park, University of Illinois, 
Monticello. The purpose of the meeting is 
to promote the advancement of the recre- 
ation movement in the State of Illinois. 
It brings into association all persons em- 
ployed in public recreation work; it en- 
courages and promotes higher standards 
of professional service; it motivates public 
support and provides a clearing house for 
an exchange of information. The Associa- 
“tion seeks to aid in the co-ordination of 
all agencies and resources, national, state, 
and local, engaged in recreation in_ this 
State. Vern F. Hernlund, Chicago, is Presi- 
dent of the Association and Arthur L. 
Schultz is Conference Chairman for 1951. 
[he Conference is set up on a workshop 
plan and will be split into five conference 
workshops. 


U. of Illinois Appointments 


New appointments have been made to 
the University of Illinois Physical Educa- 
tion Department for Women.  Annelis 
Strange Jensen from Copenhagen, Denmark, 
as a graduate assistant, will teach gymnas- 
tics. She has taught in the public schools 
of Gentofle, Denmark, and in Copenhagen’s 
Gym Club for Women. From 1948-50 Miss 
Jensen was an instructor of physical edu- 
cation at Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

Ann Jewett, assistant professor, has a 
divided appointment between the Physical 
Education and Education Departments. She 
is in charge of supervision of practice 
teachers. 

Benjamin Burwell Johnston, Jr., instruc- 
tor, will divide his teaching appointment 
between the Physical Education and Music 
Departments. He will accompany and com- 
pose music for the modern dance Classes. 

Mrs. Ione Johnson Cope, instructor, who 
had formerly been on the University of Ili- 
nois staff, will teach modern dance classes 
two days a week. 


New State Editor 


Arley F. Gillett, staff member of the 
men’s department of physical education, 
Illinois State Normal University, has been 
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appointed editor of the Illinois State Physi- 
cal Education News. He takes the place of 
Dr. Norma Leavitt. 


Midwest Hockey Tournament 


The Midwest Hockey Tournament will 
be held at New Trier High Sehool in Win- 
netka Nov. 10 and Il. Teams from Mil- 
waukee, Madison, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
North Shore will be represented in the 
play-offs to determine who will go to the 
National Tournament. For tickets to the 
Tournament, write to Rachel Benton, 
North Shore Field Hockey Association, 582 
Ingleside, Evanston, Ill., or to L. & A. Sta- 
tioners, 546 Lincoln Ave., Winnetka, Ill. 


Indiana Virgil Schooler 


Specialist Assists on Programs 

Elsa Schneider, specialist in health in- 
struction and physical education, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. was in In- 
diana during the week of September 24 to 
offer assistance with the in-service pro- 
grams at Ball State Teachers College, In- 
dianapolis public schools, and Butler Uni- 
versity. 


GAA Workshop Held at Youth Camp 


The GAA of the Indiana League for 
Women’s Athletics held a workshop during 
the weekend of Sept. 21 at the Columbus 
Youth Camp, Columbus. Special emphasis 
was given to outdoor cookery and problems 
related to girls physical education pro- 
grams. 


Dr. Bauer Addresses Health Conference 


Dr. W. W. Bauer, director, Bureau of 
Health Education, American Medical As- 
sociation, addressed a dinner meeting held 
in connection with a series of school health 
conferences Oct. 4 at Oakland City College, 
Oakland City. Dr. Bauer discussed “How 
Physicians of the Community Strengthen 
School Health Programs.” 

The legal aspects and responsibilities of 
a school health program were covered by 
Robert Yoho, director of the Division of 
Health and Physical Education, Indiana 
State Board of Health. 

The second of these conferences was held 
Oct. 10 at Hanover College, and the third 
will be held at Franklin College on Nov. 7. 


Michigan R. W. Webster 


Recent Appointments 

Dorothy La Salle, Wayne University, is 
the new chairman of the State Health Edu- 
cation Committee. Randolph Webster, 
Michigan State College, is also a member. 

This committee, appointed by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, ad- 
vises the department on the improvement 
of health education programs in the schools. 

Julian W. Smith, of the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction, was re- 
cently named as Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation, School Camping, and Outdoor 
Education. 
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Dr. Thelma Bishop, Womens Depart- 
ment, Michigan State College, is this year’s 
chairman of the Michigan Board of the 
NSWA. 


H. S. Offers Dancing Course 


A course in square, round, and ballroom 
dancing is part of the regular physical edu- 
cation program at Northeastern High 
School, Detroit. Art Carty and Mary Allen 
are in charge. 


Council for Recreation 


The Michigan Inter-Agency Council for 
Recreation recently held a conference of 
representatives of 13 co-operating agencies, 
at Haven Hill Lodge. Particular emphasis 
was given to the relationship between pub- 
lic and commercial recreational groups. E. 
G. Rice is Executive Secretary of the Michi- 
gan Inter-Agency Council for Recreation. 


Work Clinic in Swimming 
A work clinic in swimming is being 
planned by Lynn Vendien, aquatic chair- 
man, and her committee of the NSWA for 
Nov. 3 at Michigan State College. 


Ohio Paul E. Landis 


State Committees Reorganized 


The State Inter-Departmental Commit- 
tee for Recreation was recently reorganized 
in Ohio. It is a voluntary committee com- 
posed of all state agencies dealing in pro- 
grams and services in the field of recrea- 
tion. Its primary function is to co-ordinate 
all available state recreation services, re- 
sources, and materials in order to stimulate 
interest in the sound development of state 
and community recreation programs. Fif- 
teen official state agencies are now repre- 
sented on this committee. 

The State Planning Committee — for 
Health Education has revised its structure, 
organization, and function for a co-ordi- 
nated program of health education. The 
main function of this committee is to co— 
ordinate the efforts and resources of the 
official and non-official health agencies in 
the state which have a responsibility for 
developing state-wide health education pro- 
grams and for assisting local communities 
in sponsoring special health projects. Per- 
sonnel of the committee consists of repre- 
sentatives from the departments of Health, 
Education, Welfare, and the health co-ordi- 
nators of six teacher-training institutions. 
Paul E. Landis is chairman of the commit- 
tee. 


Pamphiet on Polio Released 


A sub-committee of the Ohio Polio- 
myelitis Advisory Committtee has just re- 
leased a pamphlet entitled “What Schools 
Can Do To Help Prevent Poliomyelitis.” 
P. C. Bechtel, Ohio Department of Educa- 
tion, was chairman of the committee re- 
sponsible for this project. 

The purpose of the pamphlet is to out- 
line procedures which, if utilized by in- 
dividual schools, will in the opinion of the 
Advisory Committee eliminate much of the 
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confusion which often originates at the 
time of an outbreak of poliomyelitis. 


Driver Education Award 

In the Fourth Annual National Driver 
Education Award Program, 1950-51, Ohio 
was awaided the Meritorious Award recog- 
nizing achievement in program develop- 
ments in high school driver education. Dur- 
ing the 1950-51 school year, 19,692 pupils 
participated in the high school driver edu- 
cation program which was carried on in 
358 approved schools. 


West Virginia Ruth Robinson 


Personnel Changes 


Robert E. Stevens of Enslow Junior High 
School, Huntington, has been promoted to 
Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation of Cabell County. 

Mildred Rogers of Clendenin, former 
treasurer of the/ State Association, is an 
exchange teacher in Cardiff, Wales, for the 
year 1951-52. Veronica Brogden is the 
British representative in Clendenin. 

Luther Poling, who has been active in 
health, physical education, and recreation 
in the state and recently Athletic Director 
of Marshall College, has accepted an ap- 
pointment with the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation at Charleston. 


Joint Association Meetings 


The State Assocjation held two meetings 
with the West Virginia Educational Asso- 
ciation in October. Another meeting is 
scheduled for Wheeling, Nov. 1 and 2. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Conference on Professional Preparation 

A conference on professional preparation 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation for graduate and undergraduate levels 
is scheduled at the University of Georgia, 
Athens, Nov. 1-3. 

Mrs. Mary Ella Lunday Soule, University 
of Georgia, is co-ordinator; Cliff Kerby, 
director of recreation, Callaway Educational 
Association, chairman of recreation; Dr. 
Gertrude Mooney, University of Miami, 
Fla., chairman of health education, and Dr. 
Vernon Lapp, Alabama Polytectinic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, chairman of physical educa- 
tion. Many professional people from Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Florida plan to attend 
the conference. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1952, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


Alabama Doris Warnock 
Alabama College Staff Members 


New members of the staff at Alabama 
College include Mary Carson of Smith Col- 
lege, replacing Bernice Finger who has 
been granted a one-year leave of absence 
to study at Teachers College; Rosann Mc- 
Laughlin of Houston, ‘Texas, who is teach- 
ing modern dance; and Rebecca Behannon 
of Peabody College, supervisor of physical 
education at the Alabama College Labora- 
tory School, 


New Facilities at Alabama College 

A 28-acre lake and faculty lodge located 
within walking distance of the campus of 
Alabama College have been completed. The 
lake will be used for classes in boating, 
casting, aquatics, and camping education. 
A student camp house accommodating 50 
students is located on a hillside near the 
lake. 

A new indoor swimming pool of ultra- 
modern design will be completed by the 
first of November. 


Georgia _ Thomes E. McDonough 
Youth Recreation Program 


Edward Parker, president of the Callaway 
Educational Association, and Cliff Kerby, 
director of the Callaway Recreation Pro- 
gram, LaGrange, have developed an out- 
standing youth recreation program. 
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The association, founded by E. Fuller 
Callaway, combines education with recrea- 
tion. Such activities as instrumental music, 
choral singing, speech, dramatics, dancing, 
and sports are developed from training 
courses into a recreation program. 


Professional Changes 


Emery Seymour, instructor at Emory 
University, has been granted a leave of 
absence and has entered Springfield College 
to study for a Doctor's degree. 

Dorothy Perry has come to the University 
of Georgia from Vassar to teach and ad- 
minister the service and intramural pro- 
grams. 

Arthur Tews has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Georgia from New York Uni- 
versity where he spent a year working to- 
ward a Doctor's degree. 

Clyde Partin from Orlando, Fla., has 
been appointed an instructor of physical 
education at Emory University. 

Arnold Winkenhofer, American Red 
Cross, 230 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta, 
has been appointed Chairman of the Hous- 
ing Committee for the Atlanta Convention. 


Louisiona _ Jessie Keep Gimbel 


New State Supervisor 

Howard Kidd, associate professor of 
health and physical education, Southeast- 
ern Louisiana College, has been appointed 
Supervisor of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baton Rouge. Mr. Kidd assumed 
office Sept. 15. His appointment was made 
by Hon. Shelby Jackson, superintendent of 
education. 

At the present time, Mr. Kidd is Presi- 
dent of the Louisiana AHPER, after serv- 
ing several years as a member of its execu- 
tive board. Mr. Kidd is well known in 
athletic and physical education circles 
throughout the state. He formerly taught 
in high schools of the state as well as 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 


Personnel Changes 

There are three new staff members at 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches: 
Patricia Brown, B.A., Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and M.A. from TSCW, High School 
Supervisor; Jean Mays, B.S. University of 
lowa and M.S. New York University, who 
will teach aquatics, and Marion Nicoll, 
B.A. and M.S. TSCW, who will instruct in 
the dance. 

Southw: stern Louisiana Institute reports 
the following changes in department per- 
sonnel: Mrs. Jessie L. Keep Gimbel is on 
leave to study and write; she is replaced 
by Mrs. J. V. Edney, Kentucky. Miss Mar- 


garet McMillan is on two-year leave to 
serve with the American Red Cross. She 
is replaced by Genevieve Sonnier, B.S. 


Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Williams To Speak 
Dr. Jessie F. Williams will be on the 
campus of Southwestern Louisiana _Insti- 
tute, Lafayette, Nov. 14. He will address 
the student body during a special assem- 
bly sponsored by the Department of Health 
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and Physical Education. He will also meet 
with the PEM Club and serve as consult- 
ant to majors in health and physical edu- 
cation throughout the day. He will be 
guest speaker at the annual Physical Edu- 
cation Banquet and Conference at North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Nov. 16. 


Workshop for Teachers of Crippled 


A workshop for teachers of crippled chil- 
dren at home, at school, and in the hos- 
pital was conducted co-operatively this 
summer by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge General Hospital, and East Baton 
Rouge Parish. 

Miss Dovie Arnold, Director of Special 
Education, Shreveport, co-ordinated the 
course. Mrs. Eleanore Wharton, hospital 
teacher, Dibert Hospital, New Orleans, 
directed hospital teaching. Miss Audry 
Stier, supervisor of home teaching, Orleans 
Parish, directed the home teaching pro- 
gram. Dr. Harley Smith, Director of Spe- 
cial Education, Lafayette Parish, served as 
the speech therapist. Mental health ser- 
vices were provided by the East Baton 
Reuge Guidance Center. 


Driver Education Seminar 


The State Department of Education and 
the Louisiana State University College of 
Education sponsored a college professors 
seminar in driver education and an ad- 
vanced course in driver education for high 
school instructors on the University cam- 
pus in June. Co-operating in the program 
were the State Department of Public Safety, 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, and the Louisiana Association 
of Insurance Agencies. 

Forrest Gaines, state supervisor of safety 
education, State Department of Education, 
directed the program. He was assisted by 
Dr. Marland K. Strasser, Educational Direc- 
tor, Public Safety Division of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies. 

The following representatives of teacher- 
training institutions attended: Lynn Sher- 
rill, L.S.U.; Paul Marx, N.S.C.; E. L. Me- 
Gehee, S.L.C.; Paul Van Horn, and Charles 
Bernard, S.L.I. 


North Carolina _ Helen Stuart 


State AHPER Conference 


The University of North Carolina will 
be host to the annual two-day working con- 
ference of the North Carolina Association. 
The emphasis for this year's program will 
be on intramural activities, school recrea- 
tion, and audio-visual instructional aids. 


Human Relations Clinics 


Dr. Robert Fink, mental hygiene consul- 
tant for the North Carolina School Health 
Co-ordinating Service, has recently held 
some very successful clinics in human rela- 
tions. Teachers are requested at an early 
session to list problems or situations in 


their schools which give rise to feelings of 
frustration or insecurity. These problems 
are tabulated and, at a later session, a 
principal and a group of teachers are selec- 
ted to play roles in a faculty meeting at 
which a solution to one of the problems is 
sought. 


Music—Physical Education Project 


Through the efforts of its supervisor, 
Mrs. A. D. Wood, Duplin County, North 
Carolina has undertaken a year-long pro- 
ject in music and physical education. Re- 
source people will be provided by East 
Carolina College for work in rhythms, 
dances, and music appreciation. Teachers 
in the county are trying to build up more 
adequate record libraries for their schools. 


Bertha Mae Treadway 


Athletic Federation Meets 


The Oklahoma Athletic Federation of 
College Women met at the University of 
Oklahoma on Oct. 6 for the annual busi- 
ness meeting. Plans were made for 1951- 
52. 


State Association Meeting 


The Oklahoma Association held its an- 
nual convention in Oklahoma City Oct. 12. 
Group meetings of separate sections for 
men, women, and students were held in 
the morning, a luncheon general session at 
noon, and committee meetings in the after- 
noon. 


U. of Oklahoma Staff News 


Dr. Ellen Kelley has returned to Okla- 
homa from Pennsylvania State College and 
is head of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women at the University. 

Mary Shimer has joined the staff of the 
University. She studied at Illinois and Co- 
lumbia. 

Lucile LaSalle is on military leave and is 
stationed in Los Angeles where she is re- 
cruiting for the Navy. 

Helen Gregory attended the American 
Dance Festival in New London, Conn. dur- 
ing the summer. 

Carole Hass was a visiting professor at 
Texas University during the August term. 


Virginia Harold Jack 


State Association Meeting 


On Nov. 2 the annual fall meeting of the 
Virginia Association is scheduled for Rich- 
mond. This meeting is held yearly in con- 
junction with the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and emphasis is placed upon ele- 
mentary school health and physical educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Charles J. Frankel of the University 
of Virginia is the principal speaker. A panel 
discussion devoted to the implementation 
of the program in the elementary schools 
is planned. About 500 teachers are expected 
to attend. 
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Plea for Driver Education 


Just prior to the opening of school, the 
State Superintendent of Instruction in Vir- 
ginia made a special plea to each super- 
intendent and principal to incorporate 
driver education in the school program of 
instruction for the coming session. It is 
the aim of the department that every school 
in the State offer at least classroom instruc- 
tion in this field. 

During the first part of September the 
State Department of Education mailed to 
all high schools a new bulletin devoted to 
driver education entitled, “Units of Instruc- 
tion for Practice Driving.” This bulletin 
has been prepared so that it may be used 
as a handbook and guide for teachers in 
the organization and development of their 
program in practice driving. 


Safety Film Released 


In October the State Department of Edu- 
cation released a new motion picture en- 
titled, “Patrolling for Safety.” This film 
was produced by the Department of Educa- 
tion through the Film Production Service 
and the Health and Physical Education 
Service. It is one of a series of films to be 
produced by the Department to assist 
schools in developing the various phases of 
the program associated with health and 
physical education. 


Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Arizona... Katherine Kraft 


GAA Program on Clu’ Basis 


GAA officers and members, and the girls 
physical education staff of the Tucson Sen- 
ior High School have changed their pro- 
gram so that it is now on a club basis. 
Clubs meet once a week and continue for 
an entire semester. Seasonal groups and 
tournaments are started after that particu- 
lar sport has been given in classwork, and 
teams may be taken from the classes as they 
finish a sport. If a girl is a member of 
GAA, she may earn two credits for each 
seasonal activity. 


U. of Arizona Staff Changes 


Marguerite Chesney, for many years a 
member of the University of Arizona wom- 
en’s physical education staff, is now the 
new director. 

Ina E. Gittings is with the department 
as professor and is in charge of the major 
department. 


Your group will 
dance better to the 
exciting beat of the 


New Gretsch Dance Drum 


A dynamic addition to the dance, the bold 
rhythms of the Gretsch Dance Drum _ will 
add color and excitement to your dance 
group. Originally designed for Mary Wig- 
man to her own specifications, it is still the 
choice of leading artists and the foremost 
schools in the country. 

Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic 
accompaniment, it lends itself to colorful in- 
terpretations of modern, classical and orien- 
tal themes. 


The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


69 Broadway, Brooklyn (11), New York « 


LIGHT AND STURDY 

Weighs 23 ounces, has 3 ply laminated rock 
maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in 
natural color. Head of specially selected real 
skin with bright nickel-plated straining hoop 
and eight nickel tensioning brackets. In or- 
dering mention X4145 — Price $15.00 post- 
age extra. 


LAMB'S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 
Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance drum 
singly or in pairs. Order 5250 at $2.25 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. Jl Ll. 


218 South Wabash Ave., Chicago (4), Ill. 


Other new instructors include Jean 
Doyle, a graduate of the University of Ari- 
zona and former national tennis junior 
doubles champion; Evelyn Jensen, Welles- 
ley graduate; and Catherine Kocher, from 
the University of Minnesota. 


H. S. Campcraft Course Offered 


A new two-week course in camping is 
being given all senior girls taking physical 
education at the Tucson Senior High 
School, Tucson. The class will be taught 
how to get the campground ready, pitch a 
tent, chop firewood, lay a fire, cook, ways 
of organizing and planning games, and en- 
tertainment using the minimum materials 
at hand. 


Vermont Recreation Conference 


The ninth annual Governor's Conference 
on recreation was held Sept. 24 at Mont- 
pelier City Hall. The all-day conference, 
which dealt with many different phases 
of recreation in Vermont, was under the 
supervision of Mrs. Theresa S. Brungardt, 
Vermont director of recreation, and the 
State Board of Recreation. Many social 
work leaders, recreation, and physical edu- 
cation personnel attended. 


Regional Meetings 


In addition to the state-wide VAHPER 
meeting in October, eight regional meetings 
were held during September and October. 
These meetings have been established to 
allow busy teachers and coaches in par- 
ticular areas get together and discuss 
their problems more frequently than would 
be possible at more distant state meetings. 
Meetings were held at Hartford, Wilming- 
ton, Lyndon, Johnson, Castleton, Burling- 
ton, St. Albans, and Barre. 


VEA Primary Conference Meets 


The Primary Conference of the VEA 
devoted its convention time to physical 
education this fall. On October 4, four 
members of the VAHPER demonstrated a 
variety of activities in the teaching situa- 
tion to the elementary school teachers of 
the state. 
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In the evening, the VAHPER sponsored 
a square dance at Burlington Junior High 
School for all teachers at the convention. 
“Prent” Barker called. 


WOOLLEY'S FINE 
ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 
Since 1924 
Made to order expressly for 
colleges, schools, camps. Low 
prices, prompt delivery, satis- 

faction guaranteed 
Send for your~ catalog today 
G. CRANDON WOOLLEY 
ASSOCIATES 
63 Hyde St., Newton High- 
lands 61, Massachusetts 


for’ Bence in 


The name that stands for 
over 60 years of experience 
in functional design and 
superior craftsmanship. 


Write Dept. P50 for New Catalogue 


Executive Offices 


1612 Broadway, at 49th St., New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


New York ¢ Boston © Chicago 
Los Angeles « Hollywood « San Francisco 
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BALFOUR AWARDS 


Famous for Quality 


A complete line 
of awards for 
every sport. 


Write us for sug- 
gestions regarding 
your particular 
award problem. 


RIBBONS CUPS FIGURES 
MEDALS TROPHIES PLAQUES 
CITATIONS 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 


ALL STEEL — polished and 


plated. 

FITS ANY DOORWAY 22” to 
36” wide. Quickly installed 
at any height. 

BOOKLET of stretching and 


other exercises included with 


GYM BAR. 
Available at Leading Stores 


Write for catalog and information to 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. ¢ Chicago 30 


TANK SUITS 


OUTSTANDING 
VALUE and QUALITY 
FINE QUALITY COMBED COTTON 
2-PLY JERSEY VAT DYE 


ALL SEAMS REINFORCED AND COVERED 
ALL SIZE LABELS ANCHORED ON FOUR SIDES 


Style +230—Skirtless 
Style +231—Front Skirt 


$19.00 Doz. 
$27.00 doz. 


SIZES 24 TO 42 
Colors: Red, Royal, Copen, Green, Gold. 


FINE QUALITY COTTON ELASTIC RIB KNIT 
VAT DYE 
ALL SEAMS REINFORCED AND COVERED 
ALL SIZE LABELS ANCHORED ON FOUR SIDES 


Style #430—Skirtless 
Style 4431—Front Skirt 


$16.50 Doz. 
$21.00 Doz. 


SIZES 24 TO 42 
Colors: Red, Royal, Copen, Green, Gold. 


Samples Submitted on Request 


SUPERIOR SPORTS WEAR CO. 


Manufacturers 


41 UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Chelsea 3-6641 
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ESSENTIALS 
for Your Professional Library! 


Your Association Recommends These Two Books: 


Developing Democratic Human Relations through 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Developing Democratic Human Relations, an AAHPER yearbook, pre- 
sents invaluable text material for graduate and undergraduate courses. It con- 
siders the progressive acquiring of democratic concepts and attitudes through 
childhood, early and late adolescence, and adulthood. Applies to the three fields 
recent research on methods and techniques in group dynamics, sociometry, social 
group work, and general education. It describes methods for helping individuals 
to mature as democratic persons at various stages of development, and evaluates 
the acquisition of concepts and attitudes. Clothbound, 562 pp. $4.25. 


Measurement and Evaluation Materials 
in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Measurement and Evaluation Materials is a long needed summary of use- 
ful measurement and evaluation instruments in the three professions. It provides 
the necessary information for selecting test instruments to evaluate program 
outcomes. Published by the National Research Council, Research Unit Section, 
AAHPER. Clothbound, 180 pp. $2.50. 
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